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FINANCE AND MAN-POWER IN THE WAR 
IV._GERMANY AND THE ALLIES: A COMPARISON 


IN previous issues of the Bulletin', an attempt was made to assess 
the war potentials of the United Kingdom, France, and Germany 
by estimating the amounts out of their national incomes which 


they could divert to war purposes, and then calculating the 
various kinds of forces which these amounts should suffice to 
keep in the field. It is now proposed to make a broad comparison 
between the war potentials of Germany and the Allies. 


1. NATIONAL INCOME AS A MEASURE OF WAR POTENTIAL 


The main thesis upon which the previous calculations above 
referred to have been based is that the limiting factor affecting 
a modern State’s war effort is not the number of trained men of 
military age it can put into the field, but the potential supply of 
war material. This supply depends upon the nation’s resources 
of labour, plant, and raw materials and the proportion of them 
which can be diverted from producing goods for ordinary peace- 
time consumption and investment to the production of war 
material, or of goods which can be exchanged for war material in 
foreign trade. The best measure of a nation’s ultimate capacity to 
produce goods and services in general is its gross home-produced 
national income, which is the money value of all goods and services 
produced in it in the course of a year. Under war conditions, of 
course, national income so defined may expand on account of a 
lengthening of the working day or of the drawing into industry 

1 Dec. 30, 1939; Jan. 27 and March 9, 1940. 
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of previously unoccupied persons, or it may contract because 
workers are taken from productive jobs in industry and put into 
occupations in the forces where their output (as measured, for 
instance, by the value of their pay, food, clothing, and accommo- 
dation) is lower. Also, the situation is completely altered on the 
outbreak of war if the nation concerned cannot easily produce its 
own war material and is prevented (by blockade, for instance), 
from purchasing it with goods which it can produce. Such special 
considerations, however, can be taken into account separately, 
and do not affect the present discussion overmuch. Germany is a 
highly industrialized country which can produce most of the war 
material it requires for itself, and the Allied countries, some of 
which are not highly industrialized, can purchase abroad because 
they command the seas. 

The national incomes used in the following discussion are nei 
incomes (i.e. they exclude the value of goods produced for re- 
placement of plant, etc.) since estimates of gross incomes are not 
always available, and they include income from foreign invest- 
ment, which is also, of course, available for war purposes to 
countries which can still import. The incomes used, in fact, are 
as far as possible adjusted to conform to the definition used by 
Professor Pigou and Mr. Colin Clark. 

The national incomes of the belligerents so defined were 
approximately as follows in 1937 or 1938 (the better of the two 
years, where figures for both exist): 


Net National Incomes in Millions £ Sterling £ million 
United Kingdom (Clark, Economic Journal, 1938) Rid “ee 5,320 
France {See Bulletin, March 9) ... bes de 2,300 
Canada {L. of N. World Economic Survey, adjusted) ve - 960 
Australia (Clark, quoted by L. of N.) ... 5 nr 651 
New Zealand (Clark, quoted by L. of N.) 172 
South Africa (Schumann, Structural Changes and Business Cycles 

in South Africa, adjusted and extrapolated) 

India (Rao, National Income of British India, 1931-32, ‘adjusted 
and extrapolated) 
Egypt {rough estimate based on | Dresdener Bank’ s Economic 

Forces of the World {1930)) 


Total, Allies eee eve don. 523 


Germany and Occupied Territories (see Bulletin, March 9) ... 6,500 


The most serious omissions from the above table are the British 
and French colonial empires, for which not even a guess of the 
kind ventured for Egypt’s national income can be made. If 
something must be ventured, a figure may perhaps be obtained 
by multiplying their total population by the average output per 
head of some comparable country. The income per head of the 
population in British India appears to be about £5.6 per year, 
which figure may perhaps be applied to the British and French 
colonies in Asia, giving £163 million for the British and {133 
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million for the French colonies. The income per head in Egypt is 
perhaps £18 or £19 per head, which if assumed to hold for the 
British and French colonies in Africa and the West Indies gives 
(750 million for the British and {£720 million for the French 
colonies. These calculations do not entitle us to do more than put 
the total incomes of the British and French colonies somewhere 
between £1,000 and £2,000 million. 

To sum up, therefore, the total national income of the Allies 
and their colonies may be estimated at somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of £13,000. million, and that of Germany and its oc- 
upied territories at about half this figure. 


2. INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES AND WAR POTENTIAL 


It is obvious that a nation’s capacity to produce war material 
depends not only on the size, but also on the constitution of its 
national income in peacetime—i.e. upon its degree of industrializa- 
tion, and particularly, on the magnitude of its engineering in- 
dustry. The following table, derived from data given in the 
League of Nations Statistical Year Book, and the French Annuaire 
Statistique, shows a number of indices of degree of industrialization. 
The production figures in all cases relate to the best recent year. 


Output per thousand of Population 
Per cent. of {best recent year) 
| Occupied |———— \_————-— -- 
|Population in| Electricity | Steel I "Motor 
Industry and |\(000 kw. hrs.)| (metric tons) Vehicles 
Transport (oenasan 


United Kingdom tee 52 647 279 10. 4 
France 39 460 | 231 6.0 
Canada and New found- 
land re Ve. 35 2,500 105 23.0 
Australia ee As 39 569 175 
New Zealand oe 38 783 — 
Union of S. Africa ... ? : 30 
India and Burma _... , ? 3* 
Egypt ise d -— 
lunisia, Algeria, 
French Morocco 
British Malaya 
French Indo-China ... 
Palestine, Syria 
Germany and Occupied 
Territories ... _ 40 27 


“* To be doubled by the e ond of 1940 




















From this it is clear that Canada ranks almost with the three 
European belligerents in degree of industrialization, and that 
Australia comes not far behind (she produces motor bodies, 
though not complete vehicles, and has an aircraft industry recently 
stated to be capable of equipping a squadron every three weeks). 
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3. THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE NON-INDUSTRIAL ALLIES 

The last section throws some light upon the extent to which 
the various belligerents are capable of converting their national 
income directly into the form of war material by adapting their 
own factors of production; it must not be forgotten that this 
conversion can also be brought about by foreign trade. Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand are arming expeditionary forces quite 
largely from their own factories; Canada is to make a special 
contribution through the Air Training Scheme; about 90 per cent 
of the equipment of Indian troops sent (with the exception of 
motors and aeroplanes) will come from Indian factories. But 
these countries are primary producers before all else, and will 
use their raw materials partly to buy equipment from neutrals, 
Canada, in particular, is well placed geographically for buying 
steel and armaments from the United States in return for her 
exports of wood, newsprint, furs, spirits, nickel and the rest. 
The Dominions, India, and the Colonies will also make a large 
contribution by selling their primary products to the United 
Kingdom at prices below those ruling in the world market, 
whether these products are used by the Allies themselves, or are 
resold, at a profit, to neutrals, as will no doubt be done with much 
of the West African cocoa and some of the Australian, New 
Zealand, and South African wool. If British imports from British 
countries continued on the scale and at the prices of 1938, for 
instance, and world prices rose by 20 per cent, a contribution of 
£75 million would be made to the British war effort by the Empire, 
in this way alone. In the same way the French colonies would 
in these circumstances make a contribution of some {14 million 
to the French effort. There will probably be a good deal of 
lending, both long and short term, by the Colonies and Dominions 
to the European Allies. 

The less industrialized parts of the British and French Empires 
will also, no doubt, make a large contribution of man power, even 
though they cannot, directly or indirectly, provide the material 
on which its effectiveness in modern war depends. It is difficult 
to take the value of such a contribution into account by the 
method of approach to the general problem of war potential 
adopted here; its value lies chiefly in that it helps to save us from 
any diminution of national income in the industrial belligerent 
countries due to the drawing of highly productive workers into 
less productive employment in the forces. 


~ 


4. PROPORTION OF NATIONAL INCOME AVAILABLE FOR WAR 


The above considerations help us to form some idea of the 
portions of the national incomes of the nations concerned which 
can be made available in the form of warlike materials or services. 
In previous articles these portions have been assessed for the 
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European belligerents on the relatively safe basis of evidence from 
the last war. All three of them then diverted something approach- 
ing half their national incomes to exhaustive war expenditure. 
The amounts suggested as usable for war purposes nowadays 
(reckoning at 1937 prices throughout) were: 

United Kingdom {£2,580 million on the most conservative assump- 

tions, or £3,000 million on the most liberal. 

France £1,150 million to £1,500 million. 

Germany £3,000 million to £3,200 million. 

The possible expenditure of the United Kingdom and France 
together may therefore be put at something between {£3,730 
million and £4,500 million. 

What are the possible contributions of the other Allies? In the 
last war, the Canadian home-provided expenditure in 1918-19 
must have been close on 20 per cent of the national income (it 
was £90 million); Australia appears to have spent about 25 per 
cent of her national income on the war in its later stages, New 
Zealand and South Africa perhaps 10 or 15 per cent. India 
contributed in all about £120 million to the war; £100 million in 
gifts to the Imperial Government, and the rest for the upkeep of 
troops. The contributions under modern conditions, and in a 
sufficiently severe emergency, could no doubt reach much higher 
proportions. It seems quite safe to put the maximum contribution 
of Canada at 33 per cent of her national income, and the contribu- 
tions of Australia and New Zealand at 25 per cent of theirs. South 
Africa’s contribution is to be made in such forms that it is less 
easy to assess; it seems conservative, however, to add an annual 
contribution of £100 million as that of the Union, together with 
India, Egypt, and the colonial Empires. This gives us a total of 
£625 million to be added to the war expenditures of Britain and 
France given above, thus bringing the total Allied expenditure 
to between £4,355 million and £5,125 million. There is thus no 
doubt that the Allies, if they are prepared to make the necessary 
sacrifices, can afford a war expenditure 45 to 60 per cent larger 
than Germany can manage. No allowance has been made (except 
in the case of France, where economic depression has persisted 
until the outbreak of war) for the fact that the national incomes 
of the Allies are capable of being expanded above their 1937 levels 
much more readily than is the German national income, including 
that of the occupied territories. It is difficult to assess how much 
this increases the Allied advantage, but it certainly will increase 
it if we organize our resources with determination. 


~ 


5. THE OPPposInG FORCES 


It will be interesting to see how the war expenditures estimated 
above as the maximum possible for the Allies and Germany 
respectively compare with one another when translated into terms 
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of man-power. In the Bulletin of December 30, 1939 it was 
explained how the cost per man in the various fighting services 
could be estimated by supplementing data from the Appropriation 
Accounts for 1917 and 1918 with information given by the Chan- 
cellor in his War Budget speech last October. The costs per man 
arrived at were £600 in the army, £2,500 in the air force, and 
£650 on the navy, not counting the cost of new building. It was 
suggested in later articles that the corresponding costs in the 
French and German forces were not likely to be smaller by more 
than 10 per cent. It will be best, perhaps, to take the average costs 
per man given above for the Allied navies and air forces, the costs 
in their armies as 5 per cent lower, and all the German costs as 
10 per cent lower. 

The Navy which the Allies are likely to maintain may perhaps 
be put at 500,000 men borne (it was suggested in previous articles 
that the British Navy might be of 400,000 men and the French 
of 100,000); new naval building may be liberally estimated at 
£250 million. The navies in these circumstances would cost about 
£575 million. £150 million may be allowed for the building of 
arsenals and other capital war expenditure. It is now possible to 
see what armies the Allies can afford if we postulate air forces 
of various sizes, and it will be convenient to take for the air forces 
multiples of the Royal Air Force of 1918, which consisted of 
150,000 men. 

The results are as follows: 


GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE 


(Numbers in Thousands) 
Navy Air Force Army Total 


500 
500 
500 
500 


150 
300 
450 
600 


5,060—6,410 
4,400—5,750 
3,740—5,090 
3,080—4,430 


5,710—7,060 
5,200—6,550 
4,690—6,040 
4,180—5,530 


These figures are to be compared with the corresponding ones 
for Germany in the Bulletin of March 9, in which costs per man 
in all the forces are taken to be 10 per cent below the basic costs 
calculated for the United Kingdom. 


GERMANY 


Navy 


100 
100 
100 


Air Force 
150 
300 
450 


Army 
3,750 
3,100 
2,480 


Total 
4,000 
3,500 
3,030 


From this it appears that, if Germany chooses to maintain an 
air force the size of the Royal Air Force of 1918, the Allies should, 
in the long run, be able to maintain an air force twice as great and 
an army at least 20 per cent larger than the German, or a similar 
air force and an army at least 35 per cent larger. If the Germans 
choose an air force of 300,000 men, then the Allies can maintain 
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one twice as large and still have an army of about the same size 
as theirs, or a similar air force and an army at least 40 per cent 
reater. 

, It must be emphasized that these figures represent the forces 
which could be maintained in the long run and in active warfare 
without depleting stocks of material already accumulated. Of the 
balance of forces in the short run it is more difficult to speak, but 
it is clear that so far as trained man-power is concerned, France 
is at present the best prepared of the belligerents. She has, indeed, 
probably mobilized twice the number of men which she could 
maintain in the field in a long and intense war without help from 
her allies. So long as the accumulated material for the supply of 
these troops lasts, it may be said that France maintains this 
potential short-run advantage, on land at least, and it is clear 
from the above reasoning that, as soon as all the Allies have 
thoroughly organized themselves for war, the advantage can be 
made permanent. Unless extremely large air forces are developed, 
the Allies should eventually be able to maintain through long 
periods of very intense warfare forces as great as those in France 
to-day. 

One simple point is worth stressing in conclusion. Quite apart 
from the precise validity of the figures given here, it is clear that 
the Allies have a greater capacity to produce material, if they 
exert themselves, than Germany has. Indeed, it seems that the 
actual rate of expenditure on war purposes of France and the 
United Kingdom combined has already passed the German rate, 
or will soon pass it. This being the case, it follows that, so long 
as expenditure on air forces remains only a small fraction of total 
expenditure, the Allies will have the choice between an overwhelm- 
ing proportionate advantage in the air and a moderate propor- 
tionate advantage on land. If the air force absorbed most of the 
expenditure, the position would, of course, be reversed, but that 
would not happen under present conditions unless air forces of 
well over 600,000 men were created. The effort of maintaining 
such a force would reduce the army possible for Germany in the 
long run to under two million men, besides demanding a probably 
impossible expansion of particular industries and of fuel supplies. 
The choice for the Allies appears likely to remain, therefore, one 
between an overwhelming air superiority and a moderate land 
superiority: it is for the strategists to decide which is preferable. 


A.J.B. 


‘See the estimates given in the article ‘The Nazi War Economy” in The 
Economist, March 16, 1940. 
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GERMANY’S SUPPLIES OF SWEDISH IRON ORE 


THE importance of Swedish iron ore in the German economy is made 
clear by the fact that the total ore supplies in Germany (Old Reich) 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland are estimated to have amounted 
in the years 1937 and 1938 to between 39 and 40 million metric tons, of 
which some 24 million were imported from outside present German 
controlled territories.1 The extent of German imports from Sweden 
are illustrated by the following table showing exports of Swedish iron 
ore to the principal importing countries in the years 1936, 1937, and 
1938: 


Exports in Metric tons (000 omitted) 


1936 1937 1938 

Total 10,289 13,110 11,976 
of which to 
Germany 7,479 8,818 8,441 
Czecho-Slovakia 371 737 743 
Poland 41 27 51 

Total 7,891 9,582 9,235 
United Kingdom 1,362 2,137 1,603 
Holland 169 180 199 
Belgium 360 634 553 
France 67 181 75 
U.S.A. 428 384 295 


From the above figures it can be seen that of the approximate 
estimate of 24 million tons of iron ore imported by Germany in 1937 
and 1938 an average of some 9 million were derived from Swedish 
sources. This in itself shows the importance to Germany of her Swedish 
imports of iron ore, but if metal content is considered her need of 
Sweden as a source of supply is even more striking. In the northern 
Lapland district of Sweden the mining fields provide some of the 
richest iron ore in the world; the metal content varying from 60 to 70 
per cent, as compared with an average of only 35 to 40 per cent for other 
European countries. Of the sources of imports still available to Germany 
for her furnaces (taking scrap, pig, etc., and iron content of ore together) 
Sweden holds far the most important place, for it is estimated that of a 
total import of 9,860,000 metric tons (metal content) in 1938 no less than 
6,242,000 were imported from Sweden. 

The following table shows the production of iron ore in Sweden 
during the years 1936 to 1938 according to geographic position: 


Production in Thousand Metric Tons 


Area 1936 1937 1938 
Stockholm 29 37 30 
Upsala 100 146 199 
Séderman 68 70 80 
Varmsland 100 101 86 
Orebro 676 782 804 
Vastmanland 308 380 419 
Kopparberg 2,456 2,617 2,685 
Gavleborg 46 39 51 
Nérrbotten 7,467 10,775 9,531 
Other —— 6 43 

Total 11,250 14,953 13,928 


1 See the Bulletin, Dec. 16, 1939. 
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From the above figures it is clear that the main exports from Sweden 
are from mines situated in the northern area, transport being by two 
routes, to the west by rail through Norway to the port of Narvik and to 
the east by the port of Luled. It is estimated that up to 7,000,000 tons 
could be exported by the Narvik route, the normal amount being about 
5,500,000 tons.1. The eastern route by Lulea can also be used during 
the months May to October when the port is ice free, and it is estimated 
that a total amount of some 4,500,000 tons can be dealt with annually.* 
Though Germany can import ore from the more southerly fields by 
other ‘Baltic ports such as Gavle and Oxeolésund the ore is of much less 
value, the metal content being very much lower in the southern dis- 
tricts than in the northern. 
D.P.E. 


THE TRANSFER OF GERMAN-SPEAKING 
PEOPLES FROM SOUTH TIROL 


A PREVIOUS article in the Bulletin® sketched the historical back- 
ground of this problem. During the first week of July, 1939 reports 
appeared to the effect that German citizens resident in the South Tirol 
had been ordered to leave by the German authorities and that an 
Emigration Bureau had been set up in Bolzano. The Italian press* 
declared that an organized transfer of natives of Alto Adige to Germany 

had lately been agreed upon, but that there was no question of expul- 
sion and that the national wish of the interested parties was being 
respected. The subject was not mentioned in the German, nor reverted 
to in the Italian, press until October. After reports in the English and 
French press that Herr Himmler had visited Milan to discuss with the 
Italian authorities the evacuation of Germans from South Tirol and 
that he was personally in charge of the repatriation of all German 
minorities, it was officially announced in Rome on Oct. 22 that an 
agreement had been signed between the Italian and German Govern- 
ments with regard to the transfer. 

According to the terms of this Agreement, not published until 
Dec. 21, 1939, German citizens (Reichsdeutsche) living in the South 
firol would have to return to Germany within three months from the 
date of publication of the regulations.* German-speaking Italians 
Volksdeutsche) resident in the province of Bolzano and certain areas of 
the provinces of Udine, Trentino, and Belluno would be allowed to “opt 
freely and spontaneously” before Dec. 31, 1939, between retaining 
Italian nationality and remaining permanently in Italy or returning to 
the Reich as German citizens. Those chosing German citizenship would 

‘The Times, April 2, 1940. 

2 Ibid. 

*See Bulletin, July 29, 1939. 

‘Quoted in The Times, July 18, 1939. 

*The October 1939 number of the Atesia Augusta, an Italian monthly issued 

n Bolzano, published an article by the Prefect Mastro Mattei stating that the 


return of the Retchsdeutsche had already begun. {The Times, Oct. 10, 1939.) But 


the regulations regarding their return do not appear to have been made public. 
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be compelled under the terms of the Agreement to emigrate before 
Dec. 31, 1942. 

At first it was widely believed that those who did not vote to return 
to Germany would be transplanted by the Italian authorities to other 
districts in Italy. It is uncertain whether this was part of the origina] 
plan, since modified, or merely a rumour spread with the intention of 
influencing the voting when the time came. At all events, an article jn 
the August issue of the Atesta Augusta stated that those V olksdeutschy 
who wished to remain in the South Tirol and “had always been loyal 
to Italy and to the institutions of the regime, would be left to continue 
quietly their daily labours on their ancestral soil’’.1 

The plebiscite resulted in 82,542 German-speaking South Tirolese 
voting to remain in Italy and retain Italian citizenship, and 185,365 
voting to return to the Reich. An analysis of the voting shows the 
following results: 


- German-speaking Votes for Return Votes for Retaining 
Population to Reich Italian Citizenship 
Bolzano 229,500 166,488 27,712 
Trentino* 24,453 13,000 3,800 
Udine* 5,600 4,576 —- 
Belluno* 7,500 1,006 _- 


* Mixed lingual zones. 


The percentage, therefore, of German-speaking South Tirolese opting 
to return to the Reich was about 27 per cent in Bolzano and 51 per cent 
in the mixed provinces. The German Press Agency, reporting the result 
of the voting, described it as a great German success and asserted that 
“the voluntary decision of the South Tirolese to leave in the cause of 
national solidarity the wonderful country which has been their home- 
land for so many centuries is a crushing reply . . . to those who wish to 
make the world think that German disunity or despair is likely to play 
a role in this war”. It further asserted that this victory was ‘“‘a historical 
warning to those who, like Richelieu, wish to lay violent hands on the 
unity of greater Germany’’.* For the most part, however, little mention 
of the transfer has been made in the German press. It has been treated, 
in addition to the type of argument just quoted, on the one hand as an 
example of the good relations existing between Italy and Germany, and, 
on the other, as a part of the general Nazi policy of transfer (Umsiedlung 
which has already achieved the return of the Balts. 

During January, 1940, a mixed Italo-German commission was 
appointed, following the ratification of an agreement on the subject, to 
assess the value of the properties of those who have opted to return to 
the Reich. It is widely believed that difficulty was experienced in 
arriving at a compromise between German and Italian estimates, o! 
which the former was as much as double the latter, and that only the 
personal intervention of Signor Mussolini, in the interests of the political 
relations between the two allies, secured agreement on a sum of between 


1 Reprinted in Giornale d’Italia, Aug. 8, 1939. This statement was confirmed 
by the Italian press and radio in October (The Times and News Chronici: 
Oct. 7, 1939). 

2 Manchester Guardian, Jan. 9 and 13, 1940. 

3 The Times, Jan. 15, 1940. 
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7 or 8 million lire.t A report from Rome, on Feb. 2,? gave the number 
of Germans who had already emigrated as 14,506. On the other hand, 
according to statements recently made to the foreign press by the 
Gauleiter of the South Tirol and Vorarlberg (Herr Hofer) and his deputy 
(Herr Parsons), columns variously estimated at 200-300 to 800 South 
Tirolese are crossing the Brenner frontier daily and being received into 
a collecting camp (Sammellager) in Innsbruck. There each person must 
report to a new Transfer Office (Umsiedlung Stidtirol) where his case 
will be separately dealt with.* It is apparently intended to settle 
60,000 to 80,000 South Tirolese in the North Tirol, and to this end a 
new quarter of the city with 5,200 dwellings will be built within the 
next two years in Innsbruck and 3,000 peasant farms in the surrounding 
country. The Gauleiter’s statement does not, however, throw any light 
on the fate of those South Tirolese for whom there is not room in the 
North Tirol, although rumours to the effect that they might be trans- 
ferred to West Galicia on the northern slopes of the Carpathians have 
been contradicted, and ‘‘other parts of Austria and the old Reich”’ are 
now mentioned in this connexion.‘ 

The comparatively small space devoted to the subject of the South 
Tirolese in the German press, in which the successful German solution 
of minority problems by transfer of populations receives daily advertise- 
ment, is not withuut significance. Little is known at present of the 
conditions under which the plebiscite took place, but the outbreak of the 
war is scarcely likely to have changed for the better the political and 
economic condition of the inhabitants of the South Tirol or the varying 
pressures exerted upon them by the German and Italian authorities 
respectively. But ‘‘a calm and entirely voluntary exodus based on clear 
and friendly agreements between Rome and Berlin, respecting the 
natural wish of the interested parties,’’> which necessitates hundreds of 
people exchanging their homes for a camp at Innsbruck, a process 
involving the crossing of the Brenner frontier in mid winter, is, to say 
the least of it, remarkable. 

H.G.L. 


‘The Times, Feb. 26, 1940. 

*The Times, Feb. 3, 1940. The context implies that this figure refers to 
Volksdeutsche who opted for Germany under the plebiscite. There is no direct 
evidence as to whether all Reichsdeutsche have, in fact, already returned to 
Germany. 

® Neve Ziircher Zeitung, Feb. 8, 1940. 

‘Ibid. 

* Signor Gayda, writing in the Giornale d'Italia on July 15, 1939, on the subject 
of the proposed transfer. 
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THE DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE 
PROGRESS OF THE WAR, MARCH 19 


The Assistance given to Finland 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN, in his survey in Parliament of the progress oj 
the war on March 19, began by expressing regret at the great tragedy 
which had occurred by which Finnish independence and integrity had 
been gravely compromised. Finland, he affirmed, would never have 
been invaded but for the Pact between Germany and the U.S.S.R. 
and it was due to German threats that the Scandinavian countries 
were terrorized into withholding help which might perhaps have saved 
the situation. But any suggestion that the Allies had in any way failed 
in their obligation to do their utmost to assist Finland in her need 
could not be maintained. With regard to assistance in material they 
had first to bear in mind their own needs, since they were at war, and 
facing a powerful and unscrupulous foe. Secondly, the geographical 
position of Finland in relation to Great Britain made the transport of 
material exceedingly difficult. Nevertheless, Mr. Chamberlain said, ‘‘no 
appeal that was made to us by the Finnish Government remained 
unanswered ”’. 

When war was declared on Nov. 30 the British Government did 
everything in its power, at the request of the Finnish Government, 
to facilitate the earliest possible delivery of certain war material for 
which orders had been placed by them with private firms in this 
country. The Finnish Government made numerous requests, he con- 
tinued, for material of a very diverse character, for equipment and 
fighter aeroplanes at first, later for bombing aeroplanes, small arms, 
ammunition, guns, and so forth. It was therefore difficult to plan ahead 
to any considerable extent. But, said Mr. Chamberlain, in spite of this 
“every request was considered promptly and fully and was met, so far 
as it was possible to meet it, in view of the conditions imposed by our 
own needs’’. 

He then gave the House a list of material promised and actually 
sent,’ and stated that on the whole he thought that it would be found 
that what was sent was not*very different from what was promised. 
He then turned to the question of men; he said that in the middle of 
January the British representative was informed by Field-Marshal 
Mannerheim that he did not then require men, as his resources in 
man power were sufficient until the thaw came. The Field-Marshal, 
however, added that he would be glad to have some 30,000 trained 
soldiers in May. But, Mr. Chamberlain continued, both Finland and 
Sweden gave the British Government to understand that they were 
nervous about Germany’s reactions, and they hoped that any forces 
sent would not be sent officially. In the view of the Government, how- 
ever, an effective force to aid Finland would not be possible on a volun- 
teer basis, and the reinforcements required in May must be raised on an 
official basis as a properly organized expedition. Their plans on this 
basis were discussed and approved at a meeting of the Supreme Wat 
Council held on Feb. 5, and by the beginning of March the expedi- 


1See the Bulletin of March 23, 1940, page 345, for details. 
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| tion was ready to leave, two months, that is to say, before Field- 





Marshal Mannerheim had asked it to arrive. 

There were two overriding factors with regard to the expedition; 
in the first place, no effective force could arrive in Finland except by 
passing through Norway and Sweden, the assent of whose Governments 
it was therefore necessary to obtain. Germany, as soon as she heard 
any rumours of the arrival of such a force, threatened Norway and 
Sweden with intervention if they gave their assent to the passage of 
troops. This, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, meant that the British 
Government must also be ready to provide a force to come to the 
assistance of Sweden in defending herself should she be attacked by 
Germany. The second factor was that transport facilities in Norway 
and Sweden placed a definite limit on the size of the force which could 
be transported in a given period of time. In the circumstances, the 
Government had decided to provide the largest force permitted by 
physical conditions, about 100,000 men, heavily armed and equipped, 
and intending to begin to reach Finland in April and all to have arrived 
before the end of that month. 

Mr. Chamberlain expressed sympathy for Norway and Sweden who, 
in their comparatively unarmed condition, had sought to escape the 
fate of Czechoslovakia and Poland by scrupulously observing the 
restrictions of neutrality, although he could not agree with the assump- 
tions on which that neutrality had been based, namely, that anything 
was better for a small neutral country than to be involved in the war 
between Germany and the Allies, or that it was a matter of indifference 
to such States whether the war ended in victory for Germany or the 
Allies. He believed that until these assumptions were abandoned the 
policy of the neutral States would not correspond to realities, nor would 
it be adequate to safeguard their own interests. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chamberlain declared that the Government would 
not be hustled into adventures which appeared to present little chance 
of success, and much chance of danger or even disaster, in response to 
the demands of those who urged a more vigorous policy to secure the 
initiative. 

During the debate Opposition speakers maintained that the country 
was not yet making full use of all its material resources or its man 
power; also that powerful reinforcements in the air could have broken 
the Russian onslaughts against the Finns, and that none of the objections 
raised to the dispatch of troops could have stopped the dispatch to 
Finland of aircraft. 

The Finnish authorities had felt that their appeals for material at 
first fell on deaf ears, and were then followed by materials which were 
always sent in too small quantities and always too late. On Feb. 2 
the Finnish Minister asked for the release of certain material and on 
March 10 was informed by the British Foreign Secretary that none of 
the weapons or munitions asked for could be spared. On Feb. 12 
the Finnish General Heinkel was told that certain material he had asked 
for could not be released; on Feb. 14, 30 field guns were released; 
in general the delay between granting the release of given material 
and its actual shipping was about six weeks. Further figures were given 
of the number of aeroplanes and guns released, dispatched and arriving 
in Finland during the period from December to March. 
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The Prime Minister, concluding the debate, announced the successfy| 
attack by the R.A.F. on the German air base at Sylt, and dealing wit) 
criticisms made by the Opposition, declared that it did not conduce ty 
winning the war to represent the country as being outwitted at ever; 
turn by the enemy. It was not possible to establish a perfect blockade 
at the beginning of a war like this, and nothing could be more difficy}; 
and delicate than the conduct of such a blockade, which must necessarily 
interfere not only with the enemy but also with the interests 4 
neutrals. It was essential for Great Britain, Mr. Chamberlain pointe; 
out, to respect the rules of international law to which she had so oftey 
appealed when it came to a question of infringing the rights of neutral 
in an endeavour to engage the enemy at closer quarters. 

With regard to the Finnish war, the Government had not known that 
the situation in Finland was deteriorating, since information coming to 
them had been consistently optimistic until a few days before the final 
collapse. Mr. Chamberlain said that he stood broadly by his previous 
statements with regard to the help given to Finland. The Cabinet 
had taken upon themselves the responsibility for the risks they were 
running in sending equipment and arms to the Finns which might 
possibly allow them to hold out until the thaw came. He could not say 
and had never said that every request was answered in full, but that in 
the light of the dangers to themselves they had done their utmost. The 
actual amount of small-arm ammunition, for example, which requireda 
special operation to make because it was not of the same bore as the 
British, was about a quarter of what was asked; he could not say how 
much had arrived before the end of the war. All their plans had been 
arranged to a definite time-table based on the time it would take to 
complete the preparations to send help. The Finns did not hesitate to 
make the appeal for which they had asked because the expedition was 
too small or too late, but because of pressure put upon them by Norway 
and Sweden. With regard to the question of bombers, in the last days 
of the war they certainly had had the frankest appeals from Finland 
to send a large number of bombers; but they could only have taken 
those bombers from the defence of Great Britain or the expeditionary 
force. Such bombers could not in any case have operated without 
ground staff, reserves of ammunition, and means of repair. But while 
the appeal had been considered sympathetically, they could not con- 
template sending a large number of bombers precious to themselves, 
since they might after all fail to help the Finns, as negotiations had 
already begun. ‘‘Subject to our responsibilities to our own people’, Mr. 
Chamberlain continued, ‘‘and to the winning of the war against our 
enemy, we did all that it was possible for us to do in the time at our 
disposal.”’ 

With regard to the wider issues raised in the debate Mr. Chamberlain 
said that he was prepared to admit that in many respects their organi- 
zation was still faulty, and he recognized that there was room for 
improvement in the matter of transport and shipping, but steps were 
already being taken in this direction, and to increase the production 0! 
coal and food. He himself had no rigid mind upon matters of adminis- 
tration and the machinery of government, and it would be his endeavour 
so to change that machinery from time to time as to correct deficiencies 
and create efficiency. 
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THE BRITISH NOTE TO ITALY REGARDING CONTRABAND 
MEASURES 


THE British Government’s reply to the Italian Note of March 3 
protesting against the detention of the 13 Italian colliers was presented 
to the Italian Government on March 20. It took up the Italian charge 
that Great Britain was disregarding both the letter and the spirit of 
international law by pointing out that Britain was fighting against an 
enemy who had many times flagrantly disregarded those principles, and 
even the common precepts of humanity. If the enemy were to be free 
to act like that with impunity and Britain at the same time expected to 
observe those principles scrupulously then she was placed at a marked 
disadvantage. 

The British Government had no intention of imitating the barbarous 
methods of their opponents, from which Italian ships and nationals 
had suffered, in common with those of other neutral Powers, but they 
could not deprive themselves of the full exercise of belligerent rights, 
and in particular, the undoubted right of retaliation. 

The Note then explained that the Enemy Exports (Reprisal) Order 
was intended to offset the illegalities committed by the German Govern- 
ment, pointing out that it did not “involve the destruction of innocent 
vessels with their cargoes and passengers’. 

It also reminded the Italian Government that Britain was lawfully 
entitled to inquire into the destination of cargo passing through the 
contraband control; international law recognized the right of every 
belligerent to determine what it should treat as contraband, and the 
Italian Government were reminded that the Italian War Law of 1938 
provided that non-military stores (except medical and ships’ stores) 
might be added to the list. 

Finally, replying to the Italian contention that the measures taken 
were calculated to compromise the relations between the two countries 
as set up by the Agreements of April, 1938, the Note said that the 
British Government attached great importance to those Agreements, 
which, in their view, constituted an element of stability in the political 
structure of the Mediterranean area, and 

““... they would be sorry to feel that their validity had been in any 
way compromised by measures which his Majesty’s Government are 
bound to take in the exercise of their belligerent rights. 

“Since the outbreak of the war his Majesty's Government have 
striven, in consultation with the appropriate Italian authorities, to 
remove causes of complaint as they arose. The present reply will have 
been drafted largely in vain if it does not convince the Italian Govern- 
ment of the continued resolve of his Majesty’s Government to have the 
greatest measure of regard for Italian and other neutral interests that 
is compatible with the maintenance of those measures of legitimate 
control which they deem necessary for the prosecution of the war.” 





M. MOLOTOFF’S SPEECH OF MARCH 29 


M. MOLOTOFF, Russian Commissar for Foreign Affairs, addressed the 
Supreme Council of the Soviet Union on March 29. The speech ended 
with an important declaration that the U.S.S.R. must maintain he; 
position of neutrality, and must refrain from participation in the war 
between the Western Powers. 

He said that during the past five months there had been many 
instances of Franco-British hostility to the Soviet Union. Hopes of th, 
British and French rulers to use the Soviet Union in a war against 
Germany had been frustrated. “It is known,” he continued, “tha; 
Germany’s efforts to negotiate peace were brushed aside by Britain 
and France. It was said that it was to fulfil their obligation towards 
Poland that Britain and France declared war. Now it is perfectly clear 
how far removed the real aims of these Powers were from defending 
the interests of Poland. Their aims are the complete defeat and dis. 
memberment of Germany. 

“Britain has refused to fulfil long-standing Soviet orders, 
and eventually this hostile attitude has culminated in the seizing 
of two Soviet ships. The British Government have endeavoured 
to justify these acts on the ground that the goods were destined for 
Germany.” 

The Finnish War, M. Molotoff maintained, was not simply a clash 
with Finnish troops. The Russians were fighting the combined forces 
of the imperialists of a number of countries, including Britain and 
France. Chamberlain, in the House of Commons on March 19, had 
expressed ‘‘malicious regret’’ at the failure to prevent the end of the 
Finnish War. Without the least embarrassment he had related that 
preparations for the dispatch of an expeditionary force of 100,000 men 
had been completed by March 2. Military aid had also come from other 
Imperialist countries, including Italy and the United States. Neverthe- 
less the strength and determination of the Red Army had converted the 
war into a glorious victory. Russia had lost 48,745 killed and 158,863 
wounded. His estimate of Finnish losses was 60,000 dead and not less 
than 250,000 wounded. 

It was not, he said, for the defence of small nations or the protection 
of members of the League of Nations that help was given to Finland 
by Britain and France. The real reason was that Finland was a ready- 
made base for operations against the Soviet Union. The British 
Government had offered to act as intermediary for peace, a week after 
the negotiations started. But when the Soviet Ambassador presented 
the proposals the British Government declined to accept them. Th: 
British and French press interpretations of the peace with Finland as 
meaning the destruction of Finland were “‘unadulterated nonsense’ 
The U.S.S.R. might have occupied the whole of Finland, but had been 
content with the minimum. 

The attempt by Finland, and also by Norway anc Sweden, to violate 
the peace treaty under the pretext of a military defensive alliance, wert 
inspired by the desire for revenge, which must be resisted. It was cleat 
that such an attempt was directed against the Soviet Union. Action 0! 
this kind would imply renunciation of the traditional neutrality polic) 
of Norway and Sweden, from which the Soviet Union could only draw 
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the obvious conclusions. Rumours of Soviet claims on ports in Norway 
and Sweden were not worth denying. 

On the Near and Middle East M. Molotoff said that the Soviet Union 
would maintain its treaties of non-aggression with Turkey and Iran. 
The Union had no such treaty with Rumania because of the unsettled 
controversy on Bessarabia, but she had no intention of regain- 
ing the province by force. Soviet-Rumanian relations had not 
worsened. He expressed suspicion of the activities of the Allied forces 
commanded by General Weygand in Syria, which must not be allowed 
to be used for purposes hostile to the Soviet Union. 

Japan must realize, he said, that the Soviet Union would not tolerate 
any violation of her interests; “‘only if this is understood can our rela- 
tions with Japan develop satisfactorily”. He could not express great 
satisfaction over their relations; for one thing, the important question 
of defining the frontier in the area where fighting took place in 1939 
had yet to be settled. 

While relations with the United States had not improved, they were 
not worse, for the ‘‘so-called moral embargo”’ had no significance now 
that the Finnish War was over. * 

“We must,” he concluded, “‘maintain our position of neutrality 
and must refrain from participation in the war between the Great 
Powers. This policy not only serves the interests of the Soviet Union, 
but also exercises a restraining influence on attempts to kindle and 
spread the war in Europe. 

“If we review the recent past we find that we have achieved no mean 
success in safeguarding the security of our country. It is this fact 
which infuriates our enemies, but we have faith in our cause and in our 
strength, and we shall continue consistently with our policy in the 
future.” 





MR. CHURCHILL’S BROADCAST OF MARCH 30 


IN a broadcast speech on March 30, which was relayed to the United 
States, the First Lord of the Admiralty said the British Empire and the 
French Republic were now joined together in indissoluble union, so 
that their high purposes might be accomplished. He then pointed out 
that while up to the present time had been on their side, time was a 
changeable ally, and went on: 

“It seems to me that an intensification of the struggle is to be 
expected, and we are certainly by no means inclined to shrink from it”, 
They did not minimise their task, but they could now measure it in its 
enormous magnitude more exactly than they could before they came 
into contact with the enemy on the sea and in the air. 

“Our resources,’’ he said, ‘‘and our man-power, once they are fully 
developed, massively exceed those of the enemy. The British and 
French races together amount to 110 million against less than 7() 
million Germans—for you cannot count the 16 million they are holding 
down by brute force. Through the command of the sea, which is 
becoming continually more complete, the resources of the whole world 
are to a large extent open to us...” 

In reply to the question whether the war would be long or short he 
said, “It might have been a very short war—perhaps, indeed, there 
might have been no war—if all the neutral States who share our con- 
victions upon fundamental matters, and openly or secretly sympathize 
with us, had stood together at one signal and in one line. We did not 
count on this, and therefore we are not dismayed. We trust in God, and 
in our own arm uplifted in a cause which we devoutly feel carries with it 
the larger hopes and harmonies of mankind. But the fact that many of 
the smaller States of Europe are terrorized by Nazi violence and 
brutality into supplying Germany with the materials of modern war 
may condemn the whole world to a prolonged ordeal with grievous 
consequences in many lands. Therefore I cannot assure you that the 
war will be short, and still less that it will be easy’. 

It was their duty to curtail as far as possible its devouring course. 
He had the greatest sympathy, he said, for Germany’s neighbours— 
‘These forlorn countries’’—and understood their dangers; but “‘it would 
not be right, or in the general interest, that their weakness should feed 
the aggressor’s strength and fill to overflowing the cup of human woe. 
There could be no justice if, in a life-and-death struggle, the aggressor 
tramples down every sentiment of humanity and those who resist him 
remain entangled in the tatters of violated legal conventions’. 

He then referred to the outrages occurring nearly every day at sea, 
by which neutrals were murdered and pointed out that in the British 
convoys only one in 800 neutral ships had been lost. Outside their 
shelter, however, nearly 200 had been destroyed, and nearly 1,000 
neutral seamen slaughtered. 

Such a form of war had never been practised since the suppression of 
piracy on the high seas. He went on: “And this is the monstrous Power 
which even the very neutrals who have suffered, and are suffering most, 
are forced to supply with the means of future aggression. This is the 
Power before whom, even while they writhe in anger, they are forced to 
bow, and whose victory they are compelled to aid, even though, as they 
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well know, that victory would mean their own enslavement. Why, only 
yesterday, while the sailors from a British submarine were carrying 
ashore on stretchers eight emaciated Dutchmen whom they had rescued 
from six days’ exposure in an open boat, Dutch aviators, in the name of 
strict and impartial orthodoxy, were shooting down a British aircraft 
which had lost its way.” 

He did not reproach the Dutch, dwelling, as they did, in the cage 
with the tiger, but ““‘when we are asked to take as a matter of course 
interpretations of neutrality which give all the advantages to the 
aggressor and inflict all the disadvantages upon the defenders of free- 
dom, I recall a saying of the late Lord Balfour: ‘This is a singularly ill- 


» >»? 


contrived world, but not so ill-contrived as that’ ”’. 


Mr. Churchill next referred to the “hideous agony” of Poland and 
gave an assurance that when the victory had been won the Poles who 
had lost their homes and were now fighting with the forces of Britain 
and France would once more have a home to go to. 

Some people asked them, “What is it that England and France are 
fighting for?’’ His reply to this was, “If we left off fighting you would 
soon find out”’. 

They had no wish to broaden the area of conflict, he went on. At the 
outbreak they did not know that Italy would not be their enemy; they 
could not be sure that Japan would not be. “‘Many people had hopes’, 
he said, ‘‘that Russia would re-enter the comity of nations and help to 
shield working folk all over the world from Nazi aggression. But none 
of these things, bad or good, has happened. We have no quarrel with 
the Italian or Japanese peoples . . . It is no part of our policy to seek a 
war with Russia. The Soviet Government, in their onslaught upon the 
heroic Finns, have exposed to the whole world the ravages which 
Communism makes upon the fibre of any nation which falls a victim to 
that deadly mental and moral disease. This exposure of the Russian 
Army and Russian Air Force has astonished the world, and has heart- 
ened all the States that dwell upon the Russian borders. But there is 
no need for Russia to be drawn into this struggle unless . . . she wishes 
to do so of her own volition, and of malice prepense. Our affair is with 
Hitler and the Nazi-German power.” 

The Western Front was quiet, but over a million German soldiers 
were drawn up ready to strike along the frontiers of Holland, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg, which might be attacked at any moment. The decision 
rested “‘in the hands of a haunted, morbid being who, to their eternal 
shame, the German peoples in their bewilderment have worshipped as 
a god. That is the situation of Europe to-night. And can anyone 
wonder that we are determined to bring such a hideous state of alarm 
and menace to an end as soon as may be, and once and for all. Few 
there are to-night who, looking back on these last seven months, would 
doubt that the British and French peoples were right to draw the sword 
of justice and of retribution. Fewer still there are who would wish to 
sheathe it till its sombre, righteous work is done’’. 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


March 19 


The French communiqué reported that west of the Saar an enemy 
party had been ambushed and suffered fairly serious losses. 

The Air Ministry announced that “to-night the R.A.F. attacked and 
severely damaged the German air base at Hérnum, on the Island of 
Sylt”. Reports from Denmark stated that attacks were made at 8.15, 
8.20, and 8.45, 5 times between 9 and 10 o’clock, and 3 times between 
10 and 11. In all, 82 explosions were heard, and one bomb was believed 
to have hit a munitions store. 

The German News Agency reported that attempts were made to 
attack Sylt at about 8 p.m., 9 p.m. and 9.16 p.m., but that only a 
house was set on fire. One British plane was shot down. 

The loss of the French steamer Capitaine Augustin on March 17 
was reported, sunk by a mine off the east coast of England. Two of 
her crew were killed. 


March 20 


The French communiqué reported activity of the reconnaissance 
units, and encounters between British and enemy patrols “which 
ended to the entire advantage of our Allies’. 

British G.H.Q. reported an encounter with a German patrol in which 
5 of the enemy were killed and one captured. No casualties were 
suffered. 

The Admiralty announced that ‘‘attacks were made this evening by 
enemy aircraft on a convoy off the Scottish coast. The aircraft were 
engaged by escorting warships, and patrols of the Air Arm and Coastal 
Command were active. On one occasion 2 Air Arm aircraft attacked 
and dispersed 10 Heinkels. 

“The enemy have claimed that several ships have either been sunk 
or suffered serious damage. The fact is that no damage or casualties 
were incurred by H.M. ships or aircraft. Two small neutral vessels, 
however, received minor damage.” 

A British trawler engaged a German bomber and drove it off, 
apparently seriously damaged. 

The Dutch tanker Phobos was sunk off the south-east coast of England 
with the loss of 7 lives. 


March 21 


The Admiralty, in a statement regarding the German claim that 
aircraft had dispersed a British convoy and sunk 9 warships and mer- 
chantmen totalling 42,000 tons, said the facts were that the convoy 
was not dispersed and was proceeding safely on its voyage. None of 
the escorting warships was hit or damaged, and no ship was sunk. 
Four neutral ships and one British were damaged. 

The raiders were driven off by naval aircraft, one being destroyed, 
and others hit. (See Chronology, under Germany.) 

As for the German claim to have successfully attacked ‘“‘an armed 
merchant ship” this was the British Barnhill, unarmed and not in 
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convoy, which was set on fire by a bomber, but the fire was extinguished 
and the ship was safe in port. 

The Norwegian steamer Svinta and the Danish Algter were torpedoed 
without warning and sunk. 


March 22 


The Air Ministry announced that R.A.F. machines had carried out a 
reconnaissance of Sylt on the morning of March 20, and were able by 
observation to confirm the success of the operation the night before. 

The Admiralty announced that on March 21 evening a submarine 
had sunk the German ship Heddernheim 8 miles off the Skaw and had 
reported that her crew were safe. The first engineer was taken 
prisoner (the crew having stated, untruthfully, that the captain had 
died) and the submarine gave the crew time to enter the boats. The 
Heddernheim was carrying iron ore to Germany. 

The loss was reported of the Danish steamers Bothal, Viking, Chris- 
tiansborg, Minsk, and Charkow, all, with the possible exception of the 
last, sunk without warning by U-boats. Over 60 lives were lost. 


March 23 


The French communiqués reported patrol activity east of the Saar, 
followed by a quiet day on the whole. There was much air recon- 
naissance activity on both sides. 

The German High Command reported that the air force had carried 
out numerous reconnaissance flights over France. <A British aeroplane 
was brought down by a Messerschmitt fighter in the region of Cleve. 

A British submarine sank the German steamer Edmund Hugo Stinnes 
off the west coast of Jutland during the night, after giving the crew 
time to take to the boats. They were all landed in Denmark except the 


captain, who was taken prisoner by the submarine. 

The German News Agency stated (on March 24) that the ship was 
attacked in Danish territorial waters, and was shelled before the crew 
had time to take to the boats, and two men wounded. The captain was 
kidnapped, and it could be ascertained later that the ship was com- 
pletely looted during the night. 


March 24 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night of March 23-24 
R.A.F. aircraft carried out reconnaissances over extensive areas of 
North-West Germany. One machine failed to return. 

The German wireless stated that British aircraft had flown over 
North-West Germany and that one bomber was shot down. The crew 
were taken prisoner. 

The British tanker Daghestan was sunk in the North Sea, with the 
loss of 4 lives. The German steamer Ostpreussen was reported to 
have been run aground to avoid capture off the Danish north-west 
coast. 


March 25 
The French communiqués reported the taking of a few prisoners the 
previous day, local artillery action at various points, and infantry fire 
along the Rhine. 
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The Danish steamer Britta was sunk off the north coast of Scotland, 
with the loss of 13 lives. 


March 26 


The French communiqués reported that one of their out-posts had 
repelled a local attack south of the Warndt. 

It was announced that a further section of the Allied front had been 
taken over by the B.E.F. 

Many reconnaissance flights were made by both sides, and fighter 
patrols were numerous, but no engagements were reported. 


March 27 


Six engagements took place in the air between British and German 
machines over the Maginot Line, and 5 Messerschmitts were shot down. 
Two others were seriously damaged. One British machine crashed, but 
the pilot escaped by parachute. 

The Air Ministry announced that in course of reconnaissance of the 
North Sea R.A.F. aircraft attacked and sank an enemy patrol vessel, 
suffering no damage themselves. 

The German News Agency reported that reconnaissance aircraft 
over the North Sea met a group of British machines trying to fly over 
the Heligoland Bight. One was shot down by German fighters, all of 
which returned safely. 

The British steamer Castlemoor was posted as lost, with all her crew 
of 42. The loss was reported of the Norwegian steamer Cometa, sunk 
in the North Sea. 


March 28 


The French communiqués reported only activity of artillery on both 
sides west of the Vosges. 

The Air Ministry announced that a Heinkel raider had been shot 
down in the sea off Caithness; also that an aircraft of the Coastal 
Command had engaged 2 German machines over the North Sea and, 
during a prolonged engagement, had seriously damaged one of them. 

Extensive reconnaissance flights had been made over North-West 
Germany on the night of March 27-28 and two machines had failed to 
return. 

The German News Agency reported that the lives of some of the 
crew of a British machine brought down in the Eifel district had been 
saved by the use of their parachutes, and these men had been taken 
prisoner. 


March 29 


The French communiqués reported local encounters between contact 
units and fairly lively activity of both air forces. A German aeroplane 
was brought down inside the French lines, and a reconnoitring machine 
had fallen on French territory the previous day. 

The Admiralty announced that enemy aircraft had again attempted 
to attack convoys in the North Sea during the evening. Two bombs 
were dropped in the sea without causing any damage, and the enemy 
were driven off. 
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‘land, The German High Command announced that a convoy was attacked 
near the Shetlands and dispersed, and “‘six large merchant vessels were 
struck by bombs, one ship set on fire, and one convoying vessel sunk”’. 


The loss was reported of the Norwegian steamer Burgos off the British 
































> had Mf coast. 
been March 30 

The French communiqués reported heavy artillery fire on both sides 
ehter west of the Vosges and of the Saar. In the Saar region enemy recon- 


noitring units were repelled, and a successful ambush resulted in the 
Germans losing several killed. 

In the evening local encounters in the Nied region were reported, 
with the capture of some prisoners. 


= The German News Agency reported that several casualties had been 
, but suffered, but made no reference to the ambush. Enemy patrols, it 
stated, were repulsed with losses. 
f the The German High Command stated that the previous night an air 
ssel attack on a convoy had resulted in a British cruiser being damaged 
' §& anda merchantman sunk. One aeroplane failed to return. 

craft The Admiralty issued a statement declaring that, in fact, no ships 
over | Were hit and no damage done. 


llof | The C.-in-C. of the British Air Force in France issued a communiqué 
stating that the previous day two Messerschmitts—one a 110—had 
been brought down near Metz, and a Dornier seriously damaged. The 


crew 
PP British patrol believed they had also destroyed a second Messer- 


unk § : 

' schmitt 110. 

March 31 

yoth | Lhe French communiqué reported artillery fire north-west of Bitche, 

| and machine gun fire along the Rhine in Upper Alsace. There were 
shot | Several German attacks against French posts. 
stal — German aircraft were driven from the Orkney and Shetland Islands 
ind. | Without any bombs being dropped. Off the Suffolk coast a Dornier 
em, | machine was attacked and seriously damaged by a British fighter, 
Jest which was unhurt. 
Fie A French fighter patrol came up against much superior enemy forces, 

and 2 single-seaters were lost, the pilot of one escaping by parachute. 

an April | 
ken The French communiqué reported heavy artillery fire to the west of the 


Saar, and much activity by the air forces of both sides. Several fights 
' occurred, the results of which were unknown. All the French machines 
returned safely. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 
March 18.—Announcement of trade agreement with Japan. (See 


Japan.) 


BELGIUM 


March 23.—M. de Schrijver was appointed Minister of Economic 
Affairs and Supplies, in succession to M. Sap (who died on March 19), 
Apnil 1.—Anti-aircraft fire was opened on foreign machines seep 
flying over Antwerp and some damage caused. There were no casualties 





BOHEMIA-—MORAVIA 

March 23.—It was announced in Prague that two German frontier 
guards had been murdered the previous night on the Austrian frontier, 
The Czech Government issued an appeal to the population to do their 
“national duty’ by helping the authorities to find those guilty of 
offences against “‘the national and human conscience’. / 





BOLIVIA 

March 26.—The Government declared a state of siege throughout 
the country owing to a revolt by a regiment of National Police in a 
suburb of the capital. They received little support, and the leaders 
were arrested. 


BULGARIA 

March 19.—The Prime Minister stated in the Sobranye that the 
Government believed that alli political problems in the Balkans could 
be solved by peaceful negotiation. That was why Bulgaria would 
continue faithfully and sincerely to follow her policy of peace and 
neutrality. If her freedom or independence were in danger she would 
fight, but she would never fight for foreign interests. 

March 29.—M. Kiosseivanoff left for Italy. 


CANADA 

March 19.—The U.S. Minister, addressing the local Canadian and 
Empire club in Toronto, proclaimed his belief that the Allies were 
fighting for the perpetuation of individual liberty and the democratic 
system. He found it hard to understand how any intelligent citizen 
of any neutral country could state with conviction that he had no 
interest in the outcome of the war, and that there were no issues 
which could directly affect him. To him personally it was very evident 
that his own future and the future of his children were in all probability 
now at stake. 

March 22.—The Prime Minister, in a final speech in the Election 
campaign, said the next 5 years would be the most difficult and 
dangerous 5 years in the history of the country. The security and 
existence of Canada and of free people everywhere would be menaced 
as never before. 

March 26.—Polling took place for the General Election. (The seats 
numbered 245 and the electorate about 6,600,000.) 
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The text was published (in London) of a protest against the depopula- 
tion of Western Poland by the German authorities signed by a number 
of prominent Canadians. 

March 27.—The General Election was held and resulted in the 
Liberals securing 183 seats, a gain of 3, and the Conservatives, 38, 
a loss of 1. The C.C.F. secured 8, and the New Democracy Party 8. 
Five results were still unknown. 

All the members of the Cabinet were elected, and Dr. Manion, the 
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rey Conservative leader, and his lieutenant, Mr. Macpherson, were both 
S seen defeated. ; ; 
ialties Mr. Mackenzie King, in an address to the nation, said ‘You will 
~ Be never know how relieved and proud I feel that the Canadian people 
have shown other parts of the Empire and other countries that it has 
‘ontier ap Deen possible for Canada to carry through a General Election in time 
ontier of war without impairing the united war effort of a united country... 
) their fp Ut has been the war effort of a free people fighting to maintain free- 
Ity of dom.... 


CHINA 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


h March 19.—The Japanese Army Commander at Shanghai pro- 
Shout F claimed that Chinese property, industrial, mining, and private, in the 


© NaF custody of the Japanese Army would be surrendered to the new 
padets FF Government, to be returned to owners who pledged their allegiance 
= to it. 
i March 22.—A Conference at Nanking called to decide the new Central 
' Government ended, after appointing Wang Ching-wei Acting-President 
it the » of the Government, President of the Executive Yuan, and Minister of 
could } the Navy. 
vould [} Chu Min-gi was appointed Foreign Minister and Vice-President of 
> and F) the Executive Yuan. 
vould fF} March 25.—It was stated in Chungking that only 6 of the 260 
| members of the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang had 


joined Wang Ching-wei’s ‘“‘Central Government”’. 

March 30.—The formal establishment of the new “‘Central’’ Govern- 
ment took place in Nanking, and Wang Ching-wei and the other 
1 and Ministers were sworn in. He issued a statement outlining the Govern- 
were —| ment’s policy, and urged the supporters of the Chungking Government 
ratic fF to return to Nanking. 
tizen — At Chungking the Wang Ching-wei Government was denounced in 


Siobad 


vt gia 


d no several broadcast speeches, and Lin Sen, the titular head of the State, 
ssues fF declared that in making a last desperate bid with their ‘“‘puppets’’ the 
ident § Japanese clearly showed that their military strength was exhausted. 
nility F | Statement by the U.S. Secretary of State regarding the new ‘‘Central’’ 
' Government. (See U.S.A.) 

ction Ff} Broadcast by the Japanese Prime Minister. (See Japan.) 

and — $$ March 31.—The Government in Chungking formally outlawed 77 
and fF) officials of the new Government. They issued a statement, through 


aced —| the Embassies in London, Paris, and elsewhere, declaring that, 
| after nearly 3 years of China’s resistance, Japanese militarists had 
seats F in despair contrived to establish at Nanking an organization pur- 
| porting to be the ‘National Government of the Republic of China’. 
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It was nothing more than a “puppet” organization, created and con. 
trolled by Japanese militarists as an instrument for usurping China’s 
sovereign rights and destroying her independence. 

It would also be used to overthrow international law, nullify the 
Nine-Power Treaty, and eliminate all commerce and interests of third 
Powers. 

Those who composed the new organization were ‘“‘but a group of 
depraved individuals with no sense of honour and decency’ , and they 
had been condemned by the Chinese Government and people as traitors 
deserving the supreme penalty of the law. Any act by such an unlawful 
organization was tpso facto nulland void, and would never be recognized 
by the Chinese Government and people, and the Government were 
convinced that other States would never accord de jure or de facio 
recognition to the “‘puppet”’ regime. 

April 1.—General Chiang Kai-shek, addressing the People’s Political 
Council in Chungking, declared that the Japanese campaigns of the 
past six months had failed, and they had suffered 230,000 casualties. 
The military strength of China had meanwhile improved in both quality 
and quantity. 

In spite of the European war friendly Powers, so far from diminishing 
their help for China, had increased it. He hoped that Great Britain, 
France, the U.S.A., and Soviet Russia would be able to co-operate in 
the maintenance of peace in the Far East. 

Japan had failed in her efforts to play off the Western democracies 
against Russia and to dissuade America from helping China, and had 
found herself isolated in international affairs. Having also failed in her 
military campaign, she was playing her last card in the shape of the 
puppet regime at Nanking, which, he was confident, would never be 
recognized by the nations of the world. 


SINO—JAPANESE WAR 
NORTH CHINA 
March 26.—It was announced in Chungking that the Chinese had 
recaptured Wuyuan, in western Suiyuan, and a strategic pass 40 miles 
east of it, thus ensuring the security of their positions on the bend of 
the Yellow River. 
SOUTH CHINA 
March 24.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of Lingshan, near 
Nanning. 
FOREIGN INTERESTS 


March 19.—A Japanese Army spokesman in Tientsin told the press 
that it would only be possible to lift the Japanese blockade of Tientsin 
after the foreign Powers had returned their Concessions to China. 

The question of the Tientsin silver would be one of the first problems 
to be taken up after the establishment of the Wang Ching-wei Govern- 
ment. 


DENMARK 

March 20.—The Government instructed the Minister in London to 
protest to the British Government against the violation of Danish 
territory during the raid on Sylt. 
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The press reported that about 100 bomb explosions were heard by 
people on R6m6 island and on the-German frontier and that it was 
believed by eye-witnesses that the Hindenburg Dam had been damaged 
and one of its four defence towers destroyed; also that an ammunition 
dump had been blown up. 

One aeroplane passed over Esbjerg and was fired on by anti-aircraft 
guns. It used its machine gun and dropped some bombs, but caused no 
casualties. Later 6 bombers flew over a fishing village near Hvide 
Sande and dropped 3 bombs, but only slightly damaged a house. 

March 23.—The Foreign Office announced that an immediate in- 
vestigation had been ordered into the sinking of the 6 ships on 
March 21 and 22, so that protests could be made in Berlin. The 
Ritzaus News Agency issued an official denial of the German statement 
that the ships had been in convoy. Actually they were sailing in pairs, 
in accordance with Government regulations. 

A foreign bomber was seen over the west coast of Jutland, and when 
over a group of people opened fire with a machine gun. 

March 24.—Social Demokraten drew attention to the contrast 
between the action of the British submarine commander in giving the 
crew of the Heddernheim time to get into their boats and that of the 


) Germans in sinking 6 ships without any warning at all. 


Berlingske Tidende declared that the German war against Denmark 
was lawless as well as inhuman. 

March 26.—The Prime Minister, speaking in the Folketing on the 
new taxes (during discussion of the Bill authorizing new taxation 
amounting to 85 million kronor), said the war had made it necessary to 
provide an extra 100 million for the year ending March 31, and for the 


» year 1940-41 a deficit of 225 million had been estimated. Of this, 130 
' million would be obtained by the increase in income tax. 


New taxes of 10 per cent on retail sales of clothing, etc., and a duty 


) of 10 per cent on all imports except corn, fodder, oilseed, coal, iron, 


timber, and other staple commodities would bring in about 85 million 


» over a period of 7 months. 


March 31.—The police at Aarhus arrested 100 Nazis when they 


) arrived in uniform to take part in a political meeting. 


_ ESTONIA 
' March 31.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that the Russians 
_ had ordered the population of Baltiski to evacuate the town and port 
' by April 4, despite protests by the Estonian Government. (By the 
Agreement with Moscow the evacuation was to have been completed 
| by May 1.) 


' FINLAND 


March 18.—It was stated officially that 46 hospitals had been 


' bombed during the war, and, in the course of 1,800 air attacks, 60 stone 
' buildings had been demolished, 62 burnt down, and 364 damaged. 
' Of wooden houses 989 had been burnt down, 478 destroyed, and 2,600 
| damaged. : 


The number of civilians killed by aircraft was 637. 
Figures of army losses showed 15,700 men killed, of whom 2,500 were 
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officers, 1,500 missing, 12,500 seriously wounded, and 28,800 slightly 
wounded. ‘ 

Statements ve monetary assistance given by Sweden and transit o/ 
Allied supplies for Finland. (See Sweden.) 

March 20.—Exchange of instruments of ratification of the Treat, 
with Russia. (See U.S.S.R.) , 

March 21.—The President issued a decree putting the Treaty jn 
force, anda mixed committee was appointed to delimit the frontier line 

M. Kallio told the foreign press that world public opinion had been 
an invisible army supporting a small nation fighting for its independence 
and expressed thanks for the help given, and especially to the volunteers 
from abroad. 

March 22.—Hangé was handed over to the Russians. All the in- 
habitants had previously left. 

Message to Finland by the British Foreign Secretary. (See Greaj 
Britain.) 

March 26.—The exodus of the population from the areas ceded to 
Russia was completed, every inhabitant leaving Viipuri and the other 
towns. 

March 27.—The Cabinet was reconstructed, with Dr. Ryti as Prime 
Minister, as before, and 5 other members retaining their portfolios. 
M. Tanner became Minister of Food and Supply, a new office, and the 
new Foreign Minister was Prof. Witting. 

Others were: Justice, M. Lehtonen; the Interior, Baron von Born: 
Defence, General Walden; Finance, M. Pekkala; Agriculture, M. 
Heikkinen and M. Koivisto; Trade and Industry, M. Kotilainen; 
Education, Pastor Kukkonen; Social Welfare, M. Fagerholm; and 
Communications and Public Works (a new Ministry), M. Salovaara and 
M. Ekholm. The new Ministers were Gen. Walden, and MM. Witting, 
Lehtonen, and Kukkonen. 

President Kallio, in a message to the retiring Cabinet, thanked them 
for ‘‘having with incomparable skill and energy steered the destinies of 
our country in its hour of suffering’. Their country was mutilated, but 
the Finnish people, their independence, and their heroic Army still 
existed, and formed the foundation on which they would continue to 
build up their future. 

There could be no two opinions among the nation as to the im- 
moderate peace terms; ‘‘yet the people and Parliament have realized 
that even an onerous peace is preferable to years of sanguinary war in 
the face of great odds, with all the terrible destruction and unforeseen 
consequences that it would entail”’. 

M. Ryti announced his programme which, he said, included as the 
most urgent matter the creation of conditions for beginning the work of 
reconstruction necessitated by the fact that one-eighth of their people 
had been deprived of their homes and livelihood. 

They had lost a tenth of their arable land and of their industrial 
capacity. The loss of Karelia had deprived them of 17 per cent of their 
railways and disorganized the inland water transport system, so that 
the mouth of the Saima canal and Viipuri Bay were no longer in their 
frontiers. 

Estimates made in Helsinki placed the cost of rebuilding the towns, 
etc., destroyed at the equivalent of {25 inillion. 
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The people who had left the ceded areas left behind them land 
valued at about £40 million, and house and other property valued at 
£10 million. 

April 1.—It was learnt that the Government had informed the 
League Secretariat that they had 550,000 people for whom new homes 

had to be found, and that 85 per cent of them were women and children. 

A committee representing employers and workers arrived from 

Sweden and informed the authorities that Sweden was willing to send 
9000 men of the building trade to help in repairing ruined house 
property. 
ML Koivisto told the press that the task of resettlement of the 
430,000 persons evacuated from the lost territories involved the greatest 
land reform ever undertaken in the country. About 600,000 acres of 
farmland had to be found at once for 60,000 families who had been 
living and prospering on land now lost. 


FRANCE 

March 18.—A round-up of Communists resulted in 33 arrests and 
the seizure of many wireless sets and 2 tons of propaganda literature. 

L'Intransigeant, in an article on the reports that Hitler was putting 
forward peace proposals, asked ‘“Why are we and the British making 
war? To obtain a durable peace, guaranteed by something more than 
pledges quickly forgotten. ... We want no more mobilization of our 
Army twice a year. We want no more throwing of milliards upon 
milliards into the bottomless gulf of armaments. A ‘white peace’ 
obtained without fighting would neither give us security nor prevent our 
ruining ourselves. . .. Germany and her Soviet ally will only have peace 
if they first begin by giving up what they have stolen and then give 
secure guarantees that for the future they abandon all rapine’’. 

March 19.—The Minister of the Interior told the Senate that up to date 
300 Communist municipal councillors had been suspended, 2,778 others 
deprived of their seats, and 159 Communist news sheets suppressed, in 
addition to Humanité and Le Soir. Finally, 620 syndicates and 675 party 
associations had been dissolved, and 3,400 militants arrested. 

March 20.—An all-night secret session of the Chamber ended about 
4 a.m. with the passing of a vote of confidence in the Government by 
239 votes to one, but 300 abstentions, of whom 144 were Socialists. 

The Cabinet then resigned, and M. Daladier declined an invitation by 
President Lebrun to form a new Government. The President offered 
the task to M. Reynaud. 

The resolution regarding the Government read, ‘““The Chamber 
directs the Government to take immediately and in all spheres the 
measures essential to develop to the utmost the might of France and to 
carry on until victory, in accord with our allies in the war imposed upon 
us in which we are defending, together with the security of the country, 
our liberties and those of the world”’. 

March 21.—M. Reynaud formed a Ministry, taking the Portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs himself. The other Ministers were: Finance, M. Lamour- 
eux; the Interior, M. Roy; War and Defence, M. Daladier; Marine, 
M. Campinchi; Air, M. Laurent-Eynac; Blockade, M. Monnet; Arm- 
aments, M. Dautry; Colonies, M. Mandel; Justice, M. Serol; Information, 
M. Frossard; Commerce and Industry, M. Rollin; Public Works, M. de 
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Monzie; Labour, M. Pomaret; Agriculture, M. Thellier; Education, 4. 
Sarraut; and Pensions, M. Riviére. 

M. Chautemps was Vice-President of the Council and Minister for 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

An inner Cabinet of 9 was composed of the Premier and the Ministers 
of War, Marine, Air, Blockade, Armaments, Colonies, Finance, and 
M. Chautemps. 

March 22.—The Cabinet met, and the Council of Ministers then drew 
up the Government’s declaration. 

M. Reynaud read it before the Chamber in the afternoon. It stated 
that France was engaged in a total war, and “The powerfully organized 
and determined enemy is transforming all its human effort into means 
of warfare and concentrating them to triumph. Helped by the treachery 
of the Soviets, the enemy is waging the struggle in all fields and co- 
ordinating all the blows he deals with a sort of genius for destruction, 
which we must recognize as being both grandiose and odious. 

“For this reason everything is at stake in this total warfare. To win 
means to save all. To lose means to lose all. Parliament, expressing the 
nation’s feeling, has taken the full measure of these terrible realities. 

“Therefore the Government which now presents itself to you has no 
other reason for its existence and desires no other than to arouse, 
assemble, and direct all France’s energies to fight and win and to crush 
treason from whatever source it may come. 

“Thanks to your confidence and with your help we shall accomplish 
this task. If we need a further stimulant we have only to measure the 
immense resources of our homeland and our Empire. 

“We have only to look at our admirable Allies in the face. We have 
only to evoke the bravery of our people, the labour of our workers and 
peasants, the strength of our armies, the ardour of our troops and the 
courage of their commanders, and last, but not least, the eternal 
genius of France’’. 

A debate followed, in which it became clear that the entire Right and 
Right Centre, together with many Radicals objected to the inclusion 
of 3 Socialists in the Cabinet (MM. Serol, Monnet, and Riviére). 

M. Reynaud, defending its composition, said he had not been moved 
by any considerations of ordinary political representation, but had 
merely sought to unite men who, ordinarily in disagreement over many 
things, to-day were patriotic enough only to think of victory. 

Answering the objection that the Cabinet was unwieldy he said a 
small one would have meant throwing an intolerable burden upon their 
shoulders and instead he had created an Inner Cabinet, which would 
carry on policy in the military, moral, and economic field. 

In the division on a vote of confidence the Government obtained 
268 votes; against 156; and abstentions, 110. 

The Cabinet met and issued a communiqué stating that they had 
studied the situation, and “‘all the Ministers assured the Premier of their 
loyal collaboration. In these circumstances the Premier considered 
that in the present grave situation the duty of the Cabmet, which con- 
tained an absolute majority of votes in the Chamber, was to remain at 
its post. The War Committee will meet to-morrow’. 

March 26.—M. Reynaud, in a broadcast to the nation, said he had 
remained in office in spite of the abstentions in Parliament since if, in 
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time of war, France had offered the spectacle of one of those ‘‘cascades 
of Governments”, already harmful enough in time of peace, enemy 
sopaganda would have denounced the failure of democracy and the 
feebleness of the regime. ‘They are betting”’, he said, “on our internal 
division, Which would enable them to undertake military action more 
cheaply.” 

He then pointed out that he had set up within the Government a 
War Cabinet of nine, “enough for deliberation; not too many for action’’, 
and went on to discuss his policy, and the reason they had entered the 
war. “I need not tell you again’’, he said, “the reasons for this war and 
what our war aims are. They have been stated to you often enough. 
Our aim has remained the same—to conquer the enemy. In the course 
of our long history there have been few moments like this one. You 
know what is at stake. 

“In March, 1936, the German Army marched into the Rhineland, in 
March, 1938, they penetrated into Vienna, in March, 1939, it was the 
turn of Prague and Memel, and in September, 1939 (with the connivance 
of the Soviet), the Germans conquered unhappy Warsaw. The Reich 
is attempting to spread its hegemony throughout Europe. You know 
where liberty would be, and where indeed France would be, if the 
enemy were to succeed.” 

M. Reynaud then recalled some of the wars which France had fought 
against tyranny, and emphasized that once again France would succeed. 
He went on: 

“Our duty is quite clear. It is to make war until the forces of dictator- 
ship are shattered. And now, where do we stand on the military field? 
For seven months France has resisted and escaped invasion, and you 
know how many wars in our history began by the invasion of our 
territory. To-day for the first time French soil has been spared the 
horrors of war, and this allows our chiefs to make their preparations for 
the future. But it is not enough to resist invasion. We have to fight 
on many more domains. In former times wars used to be struggles 
between armies. To-day a war is a war between nations. 

“Our people have all to take their posts. We need armaments to 
the highest extent. We have to keep up our exports and we must not 
neglect agriculture. Everywhere work has to be done, and it is the Gov- 
ernment’s task to put everyone to his duties. This war will not be an 
easy one. 

‘Some of you have formerly resented the measures I had to take as 
Minister of Finance some months before the war. Now the sacrifices 
which we ask of you are even greater, but to-day you can understand 
why these measures had to be taken. However hard it may be we will 
win. Our resources, together with those of our British allies, are a 
guarantee for our ultimate victory. ... The future depends on us. Our 
fate is in our own hands. We will not only go through those hard times, 
but we will master them in the spirit of victory.”’ 

Recall of Soviet Ambassador and statement by the Moscow wireless. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

March 27.—It was pointed out in Paris that M. Suritz had gone out 
of his way to insult the Allies by sending his telegram in full text (not 
in code) through the French censorship, and that he had abused 
diplomatic privilege for the purpose of propaganda. 
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March 28.—Meeting of Allied Supreme War Council in London anq 
issue of declaration of policy. (See Great Britain.) 

March 30.—The Prime Minister received General Weygand. 

A decree was issued setting up a Ministerial Committee for Econom) 
Affairs, under the chairmanship of M. Chautemps. 

A Protocol was signed in Paris giving effect to the trade agreement; 
signed in London on Feb. 16. It provided in detail for exchanges 
between Britain and the protectorates and territories under French 
mandate, as well as between France and certain British territories, 


GERMANY 


March 18.—The News Agency stated that the meeting betwee 
Hitler and Mussolini ‘showed the firmness of the common basis oj 
German-Italian co-operation. The hope of the Western Powers that 
Germany and Italy could ever be separated from their common basis 
must be considered in the light of this fact’. 

All bronze bells throughout the country were confiscated by the 
Government. 

March 19.—Diplomatische-Korrespondenz, referring to the Brenner 
meeting, said it was ‘‘a sign to the world that the Axis Powers are not 
letting the task of shaping affairs in Europe to be taken from their 
hands, and that they are resolved to guide the new ordering of this 
continent to the goal which they recognize is right’. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt said “‘it is established” that the results 
of the meeting might be summarized under 4 heads: (1) The alliance 
was more than ever in force; (2) since it remained in force as the basis of 
a treaty, the relation between two friendly Powers was naturally not 
the purpose of the conversation; (3) both Powers agreed on the great 
fundamentals of the world situation, and were firmly resolved to face 
all future problems in the spirit of the common fate which united them; 
(4) vital questions did not permit of compromise. Germany and Italy 
stood side by side in their resolve to create a new political order which 
would set up a better system in place of the existing inequitable dis- 
tribution of space. 

The Vodlkischer Beobachter stated that when the two greatest revolu- 
tionaries of Europe met decisions of European importance were always 
taken; also that ‘“‘no measly compromises were hatched out on the 
Brenner’. 

The Minister of the Interior issued a decree forbidding young people 
of under 18 from being out after dark without their parents, and from 
frequenting dance halls, licensed premises, and places of entertainment 
alone after 9 p.m. 

March 20.—It was announced that Dr. Todt had been appointed 
Minister for Armament and Munitions, a new Department created to 
organize the production of war supplies. 

The News Agency issued a series of reports of the raid on Sylt which 
described the ‘“‘hail of bombs which fell on Danish territory”’. 

Announcement by U.S. Government of withdrawal of Consuls from 
Warsaw. (See U.S.A.) 

Foreign press correspondents were told at the Wilhelmstrasse that at 
the Brenner meeting not only had south-eastern Europe been discussed, 
but that any German-Italian-Soviet plan for “‘stabilization”’ in that area 
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would be bound to conflict with the Allied system of guarantees and 
with the Balkan Entente. Henceforward, it was declared, the Allies 
would be unable to disturb the peace in this area. 

The D.A.Z. said of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech that the meeting at the 
Brenner “hit the old warmonger so hard that he could find few words 
ty say about it. He toyed with the presumption that peace proposals 
were discussed. He will be forced to realize that this meeting has quite 
, different meaning for him and the land he has so irresponsibly thrown 
into the gravest peril of its history”’. 

March 21.—Publication of Norwegian Note of protest against sinking 
of ships. (See Norway.) 

The High Command announced that aircraft had attacked a convoy 
off the Orkneys and sunk 9 warships and merchantmen with a total 
tonnage of 42,000, and damaged two other vessels. 

March 22.—The wireless broadcasts included assertions that the 
British Air Ministry had ordered its pilots to attack unarmed merchant 
ships indiscriminately. 

The High Command announced that over 32,000 tons of Allied and 
neutral shipping had been sunk by naval action during the previous 
3days. It also stated that the number of British aeroplanes lost in the 
Sylt raid was 3. 

‘The News Agency announced that neutral press correspondents had 
been taken to Sylt and had found no damage anywhere except to the 
roof of a hospital at Hérnum. 

It alleged that the German steamers Kiel, Lina, Fisser, and Endriss, 
and the Swedish motorship Buenos Ayres, had been bombed in the 
North Sea, though not hit, and that British seaplanes had machine- 
gunned the Adolf Leonhart off the coast of Angola on Dec. 9, and fired on 
the ship’s boats and wounded 4 of the crew. 

The National Zeitung, referring to the French Government changes, 
said it was a matter of indifference who was Prime Minister, as all 
French politicians were the willing tools of the “‘plutocratic warmongers 
who have declared war to the knife against the National-Socialist State’’. 

March 23.—Figures published in the Zwoelf uhr Blatt showed the 
damage done in the raid on Scapa Flow as causing a loss of 410,775,000 
marks (e.g. one battleship ‘‘as good as destroyed”’, 9/10ths of value= 
135 million marks; 2 battleships seriously damaged, 2/3rds of value= 
200 million marks), and that done at Sylt by the British raid as 1,178 
marks (e.g. one damaged house roof=7234 marks, one rifle range to be 
repaired = 112 marks). 

The High Command announced that on the previous day and during 
the night violation of neutral territory by enemy aircraft was ascertained 
on several occasions; in the case of Dutch territory three times, and 
also Belgian and Luxembourg territory. 

March 24.—Dr. Ley, addressing a meeting in the Siegfried Line, said 
their aim was the ‘“‘complete annihilation of Britain and France’’. 
There was no one who dared to doubt that Germany would be victorious. 
At the same time England and France were becoming more nervous 
day by day, and in England, in particular, this nervousness had already 
reached the stage of hysteria. 

As the result of their efforts in building the Western Wall, he said, 
the Fiihrer now had the power to carry out all action he deemed neces- 
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sary, and ‘‘no power in the world can any longer stop him”’. They were 
led by the bravest, greatest, and most competent leader known in 
history. 

It was learnt that the economic correspondent of the Neue Ziirchey 
Zeitung and the Economist had been ordered to leave the country a 
a reprisal for the expulsion from Switzerland of the correspondent oj 
the V dlkischer Beobachter. 

March 25. —The News Agency stated that it was believed that ‘,; 
least 3 more”’ British aeroplanes had been lost in the attack on Syit 
making 6 in all. 

March 26.—The News Agency reported that British destroyers ha( 
chased the German ships Nordland, Europa, and Neuenfels insic 
Norwegian territorial waters. 

The Westfalische Landeszettung declared that, driven from the high 
seas by the German air arm, chased out of their well-protected refuges 
on the east coast of England, parts of the British Fleet, in a typical 
British manner, were trying to carry on their special brand of warfare 
piracy—in the protection of Norwegian and Danish waters. In doing 
this they naturally relied on German correctness to respect the rules o! 
international law, and felt themselves safe from the German airmen iy 
neutral waters. 

March 28.—Internment of a U-boat in Norway and statement b) 
Norwegian Government. (See Norway.) 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt declared that ‘“‘the utterly illegal 
principles proclaimed by Britain anf France regarding Norway’s 
territorial waters raise a fateful problem for all neutral countries 
The Anglo-French attack against the neutrals means that Britain an‘ 
France are endeavouring to create situations which will forcibly draw 
the neutrals into the war. The neutrals, therefore, will not have to 
content themselves with empty protests’. 

In the Bérsen Zeitung Dr. Megerle declared that German neutralit\ 
could not tolerate any pleas or excuses by neutrals, not even if they 
were based on the argument that British violation of neutrality cost 
the neutrals no lives, whereas Germany’s methods of sea-warfare 
caused heavy sacrifices both of lives and wealth. That was Churchill's 
argument. 

Germany, he also said, would not forget it if anyone ‘‘deliberately or 
by accident, actively or passively, shares in this mass murder (oi 
starving the whole German nation) by depriving German people of 
the legal means of defence. Germany is prepared for this challenge, 
and the new phase of warfare announced by Reynaud will find her 
ready to cope with it”’. 

March 29.—A White Book was published containing 16 documents 
stated to have been found in the Polish Foreign Ministry archives, 
consisting mainly of confidential reports by the Polish Ambassadors 
to the U.S.A., Great Britain, and France, and by the Minister to 
Sweden. These reports included statements alleged (o have been made 
by Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Bullitt to Polish diplomats. 

A semi-official statement made to Danish press correspondents in 
Berlin declared that the Allies, having failed to draw Norway and 
Sweden into the war, were trying other means to include them in the 
blockade war. The Scandinavian countries were warned that German\ 
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would be forced to protect her “vital interests’ with all the means at her 
disposal should British naval forces patrol the Kattegat and neutral 
Scandinavian waters. 

March 30.—The press reports of Molotoff’s speech made no mention 
of his reassertion of the claim to Bessarabia. 

March 31.—The wireless bulletins, referring to the White Book, 
said that “the war-mongering Roosevelt and his war-mongering 
colleagues, Hull, Bullitt, and Potocki, are now making vain efforts to 
deny the uncomfortable truth of the German revelations about their 
machinations before the war. We understand that these revelations are 
very embarrassing for these gentlemen, but whatever they do they 
will not succeed in weakening the hard facts given in the documents’’. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter said that in this triumvirate of war- 
mongers Bullitt was the most influential and most blameworthy. 
What was most striking was the proof that the Ambassadors deliberately 
tried to convince their Governments that Germany had aggressive 
intentions against their country. They found willing ears for these false- 
hoods, and the English, French, and Polish Governments eagerly 
caught up the watchword “‘aggression’’ which had been passed to them 
by the U.S. Ambassadors, and tried to make capital out of this 
slander. 

April 1.—The Ministry of Finance announced that at Dec. 31, 1939, 
the funded debt stood at 26,961,900,000 marks, compared with 

25,671,700,000 m. 3 months earlier, and that the short-term or unfunded 
debt was 14,139,900,000 m., compared with 9,945,300,000 m. on Sept. 30. 
(On Dec. 31, 1932, the total of the funded and short-term debt was 
12,200,000,000 m.) 

Reports from Dutch sources stated that since the war the Govern- 
ment had been borrowing at an average rate of 1,828 million a month; 
in addition to imposing heavy taxation. In the current financial year 
the yield from taxation was expected to be 24,000 million, as against 
an actual figure of 5,800 million in 1933-34. 

Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to the White Book, said it 
was a monstrous fact that diplomatic representatives of a Power which 
fundamentally had opposed interference in the affairs of foreign 
continents were irresponsible enough to stimulate the danger of a con- 
flict between third Powers. It would be a tragic realization for the 
American people that their own official representatives misused their 
office in order to gamble on the entry of the United States into a war in 
contradiction to the wish of the people themselves. 

A semi-official statement issued at the Wilhelmstrasse said that 
Churchill’s broadcast did not merit areply. It was the utterance of aman 
who found himself burdened with responsibility for bringing about the 
war, and tried to divert attention from himself by wild attacks on others. 

The D.A.Z. said that for 300 years Britain had been responsible for 
one war after another, provoked under the pretext of defending the 
smaller nations. Now she was making the same claim, and how did she 
propose to do it? The Norwegians were to be deprived of sovereignty 
over shipping in their own waters; the Swedes not allowed to export 
any more ore to Germany, and the Rumanians no more oil; and the 
Russians were threatened with the same treatment for their harbour of 
Vladivostok as the Norwegians were for Narvik. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


March 19.—Mr. Chamberlain, referring in Parliament to the German 
attack at Scapa Flow, said ‘‘If it was a raid upon the Fleet in Scapa 
Flow it must be classed as a failure. Only one warship suffered damage 
and that was of a minor character. She was not a capital ship. No 
capital ship in Scapa Flow suffered any damage whatsoever’’. 

He also said that 121 high explosive and about 500 incendiary bombs 
fell on land over an area of 100 sq. miles, and only 20 in the Flow itself. 

The President of the Board of Trade, in reply to a Parliamentary 
question, said the Spanish Trade Treaty included a loan and a payments 
agreement. The Government would advance £2 million to the Spanish 
Government for the purchase of goods, and also a sum sufficient, together 
with the amount (nearly {2 million) standing in the Reserve Fund at the 
Bank of England under the 1936 payments agreement, to enable an 
immediate dividend of 50 per cent to be paid on outstanding debts. 

The payments agreement re-established a clearing. All sums due for 
imports of Spanish goods would be paid into a special sterling account 
at the Bank of England, and, after provision had been made for the 
service of the loans, the sums paid into this account would be allocated 
as follows:—45 per cent for Spanish purchases of British goods and 
payment of freight on British ships; and 45 per cent for Spanish pur- 
chases, through British firms, of goods coming from certain parts of the 
Empire and other countries within the “sterling area’. The remaining 
10 per cent would be for insurance, royalties, interest, etc., due from 
Spain to Great Britain. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in Parliament ve the assistance given to 
Finland. (See Special Summary.) 

The Admiralty statement of shipping losses for the week ended March 
17 showed that the British steamers Gardenia and Melrose had been 
sunk on March 12 and 15 and the French Capitaine Augustin on March 
17. The Dutch ships Amor, Eulota, and Sint Annaland and the Yugo- 
slav Slava had also been lost. 

Up to March 13 12,816 ships had been convoyed by the Navy, of 
which 28 had been sunk while under protection. Included in the total 
were 1,614 neutral vessels which availed themselves of the protection of 
British convoys, and 2 of these were lost. 

March 20.—The Secretary for Air, in an account in Parliament of the 
raid on Sylt the previous night, said the R.A.F. had delivered a contin- 
uous series of attacks for 6 hours, and a force more than double the size 
of that which bombed Scapa Flow took part, with the loss of only one 
machine. 

Both high and low altitude attacks were made, and many tons of 
bombs dropped. Direct hits were obtained on the hangars, which were 
set on fire. The oil storage tanks were also seen to be on fire, and many 
hits were secured on the jetty, light railway, and other parts of the base. 

A further reconnaissance of the island was carried out in the morning, 
and observations made confirmed the success of the operation. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 

Note to the Italian Government replying to theirs of March 3 re the 
detention of the Italian colliers carrying German coal. (See Special Note.) 

Mr. Oliver Stanley, speaking in London, said that the people who, 
all over the world, were asking why they were fighting would, if last 
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September they had not fought, be asking just as shrilly why they were 
not fighting. 

The challenge they and France had taken up was not only to France 
and themselves; it was a challenge to any nation and any individual who 
-hared their way of life and their standard of thought. Those people 
might think they were going to keep out of the conflict, but really 
they were in it. If the Allies lost, did such people really think that life 
would go on for them the same as it had up to now? 

He could see no end to the struggle until the Germans had been 
taught, not that the standards adopted by their leaders were wrong— 
they might not mind that—but that they did not pay. 

Referring to criticisms of the Government, in the foreign press, for 
timidity and lack of action in helping Finland he said: “Why was this? 
Because we were tender-hearted and sparing of the rights of neutrals. 
That isa very dangerous lesson for neutrals to start teaching. It may be a 
lesson we may be only too willing to learn. We have learned that it is 
the person who ignores the rights of neutrals who gets the advantage. 
Ve now learn that it is the person who ignores the rights of the neutrals 
who also gets their admiration. It is a lesson which may find willing 
and apt pupils in this country.’’ He concluded with a warning that to 
think victory could be won without great forces being thrown into the 
scale was an absurd, optimistic delusion. 

March 21.—An agreement with The Netherlands was initialed in 
London regarding trade questions arising out of war conditions, 
providing for the setting up ‘of a joint commission to deal with questions 
arising from its operation. 

March 22.—The Colonial Secretary, in a written reply to a Parliament- 
ary question, gave details of the decision of Great Britain and France to 
collaborate closely to make the fullest use of their Colonial resources. 

March 24.—The broadcast Finnish news bulletin included a message 
from Lord Halifax, who said the Finnish nation had fought very 
gallantly “for the ideals and aims for which we too in the British 
Empire have taken up arms—the right of each nation, however small, 
to live its own life secure against aggression from powerful neighbours. 

“If others had shared Finland’s determination to resist evil and 
barbarism in the only possible way now left to civilization—by force 
of arms—the citizens of our two countries would now have been 
fighting side by side in a common cause.”’ 

After a tribute to the undefeated Finnish Army he went on: “‘When 
victory has been won, Finland will inevitably share in the benefits 
which will spring from the establishment of that lasting and righteous 
peace which the British Prime Minister and the President of the United 
States have both declared to be the only peace which is possible.”’ 

March 26.—The text was published of the Trade and Payments 
Agreement and the Loan Agreement with Spain. Cmd. 6188 and 6189. 

The Admiralty announced that an authoritative report had been 
received of the events preceding the scuttling of the Admiral Graf Spee. 
lhis showed that after the repairs had been completed the crew mutinied 
and refused to take the ship to sea. 

It also announced that in the week ended March 24 no British or 
French ship was sunk, but 8 neutrals were lost, 6 of them Danish. 
None of them was in convoy. 
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March 27.—The Foreign Secretary received the Soviet Ambassador. 
who was reported to have called attention to the detention by British 
warships of the steamers Selenga and Vladimir Maiakovski in the 
Pacific while on their way to Vladivostok with antimony, tin, wolfram. 
copper, and other metals. 

March 28.—The 6th meeting of the Allied Supreme War Council was 
held in London, and was attended by M. Reynaud, M. Campinchiand 
Laurent-Eynac, who were accompanied by General Gamelin, Admiral 
Darlan, and General Vuillemin. An official statement announced that: 

“The Supreme War Council passed in review the developments in 
the strategic situation since their last meeting and decided on the future 
line of action. 

“In the light of the results achieved by the agreement of December last 
signed by Sir John Simon and M. Paul Reynaud, and desiring to 
extend the scope of this agreement to all spheres affecting the interests 
and security of the two nations, the two Governments have agreed to 
the following solemn declaration: The Government of the French 
Republic and his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland mutually undertake that during 
the present war they will neither negotiate nor conclude an armistice 
or treaty of peace except by mutual agreement. 

‘They undertake not to discuss peace terms before reaching complete 
agreement on the conditions necessary to ensure to each of them an 
effective and lasting guarantee of their security. 

“Finally, they undertake to maintain after the conclusion of peace a 
community of action in all spheres for so long as may be necessary to 
safeguard their security and to effect the reconstruction, with the 
assistance of other nations, of an international order which will ensure 
the liberty of peoples, respect for law, and the maintenance of peace in 
Europe.” 

It was learnt that all the diplomatic envoys in Hungary, the Balkans, 
and Turkey had been called to London for consultation. 

March 30.—It was learnt that the submarine Unity had rescued 
8 men of the crew of the Dutch trawler Protinus after they had been 
6 days in an open boat. The trawler had been bombed and machine- 
gunned by a German aeroplane; 2 of her crew were killed and 2 died 
from exposure. 

The Minister of Shipping died in London. 

March 31.—The financial year closed with an excess of expenditure 
over revenue of {767,685,000. In the expenditure were included 
£7,150,000 devoted to sinking funds, and £491,750,000 issued under 
the Defence Loans Act. 

Actual figures compared with estimates under the War Budget 
of September 1939, as follows (round figures): Ordinary revenue, {1,049 
million; estimate, £995 million. Ordinary expenditure, £1,325 million; 
estimate, {1,431 million. 

Ordinary revenue shortfall, £276 million; estimave, £435 million. 
Defence borrowing, £492 million; estimate, £502 million. 

Revenue yielded £54 million more than anticipated, and £122 million 
more than in 1938-39. 

Expenditure, including the full fixed debt charge of £230 million, 
fell £116 million below the War Budget Estimate. 
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lhe chief increases in revenue over the estimates were under Customs 
and Excise (£274 million) and motor vehicle duties (£12 million). 

Income-tax produced {£390 million, as compared with nearly £336 
million in 1938-39; surtax, nearly £70 million, as compared with £62 
million; Customs, £262 million, as compared with £226 million; and 
Excise, nearly £138 million, as compared with £114 million. 

[he total expenditure on supply was £1,570 million, against an 
estimate of £1,686 million. (The sum spent in 1938-39 was {824 
million.) 

Including defence borrowing the total expenditure was 
:1,816,900,000. 

The excess of expenditure had been covered by borrowing, including 
the Savings Certificates and Defence Bonds (£122 million to date) 
and the issue of the Three Per Cent War Loan (£99 million). 

The floating debt was increased on the year by £569 million. 

It was learnt that the two Russian steamers detained off the Chinese 
coast by units of the Fleet had been handed over to French warships 
and taken to French Indo-China. 

April 1.—The Ministry of Supply ordered a census of the skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled labour in the essential war industries, to 
be taken at once, and begin with engineering, motor vehicle and aircraft 
manufacture, and shipbuilding. 

Particulars made public of the steps taken by the Government on 
the advice of the Ministry of Economic Warfare showed that these 
included the purchase of the Turkish supply of chromium, heavy pur- 
chases of oil from Rumania, and the purchase of the whole of the Nor- 
wegian whale-oil production. Further, Spain had been brought into the 
sterling area, and an agreement made to prevent re-exports from 
there to Germany. 

Efforts were also being made to limit by agreement German imports 
from Holland and Sweden. 

Swedish statement re offers of Allied aid to Finland. (See Sweden.) 


HUNGARY 

March 19.—The Prime Minister left Budapest for Italy. 

March 23.—Count Teleki in Rome. (See Jialy.) 

March 26.—Count Teleki’s conversation with Signor Mussolini and 
issue of communiqué. (See Italy.) 

March 27.—The Pester Lloyd, dealing with the discussions in Rome, 
= the following points: 

Hungary does not belong to the zone of influence of any Power. 
The time has passed when a decision can be taken against Hungary 
without asking her consent. 

“2. Hungary does not need to ask for support from Italy. Italo- 
Hungarian friendship is so close and so well founded that Italy would 
not even allow a situation to arise which would cause Hungary to come 
to Rome as suppliant. Italy never intended to influence Hungary to 
renounce or postpone her known revisionist claims. 

“3. It is known in Rome that Hungarian policy is a European policy 
in the true sense of the word and that this policy is directed in con- 
formity with the interests and requirements of Europe as a whole. 
Rome understands and entirely supports this policy. 
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“4. The whole Hungarian-Italian meeting has the sole aim of 
studying world events from the point or view of their common interests 
in conformity with the common policy of constructive peace of the two 
countries. This policy is a peaceful one and desires to serve peace— 
but only a constructive peace founded on lasting and durable order. 

“The present talks in Rome represent an informative exchange of 


views on the common aims of the two countries. 


INDIA 


March 18.—The All-India Congress Committee adopted the resolution 
demanding complete independence. Mr. Gandhi afterwards pleaded for 
restraint, but offered to start the fight within a month’s time provided 
that sufficient discipline within the Party and an atmosphere of non- 
violence were guaranteed. 

March 19.—Two British Superintendents of Police and the Deputy 
Commissioner were wounded and 29 people killed in a clash at Lahore 
between the police and the Khaksars, a Moslem organization aiming at 
the revival of Moslem power. 

The Khaksars were proclaimed an illegal body in the Punjab, and 
217 members were arrested. 

The 53rd session of the National Congress opened at Ramgarh. 

March 24.—It was learned that the Government had issued orders 
for the detention of the principal Communist leaders. The latter had 
latterly shown themselves to be willing agents of the Comintern 
declaring that the Indian Communist Party was a section of that body. 


IRAQ 


March 30.—The Cabinet resigned. 

March 31.—Sayid Rashid el Gailani formed a Cabinet, with General 
Nuri es Said as Foreign Minister. The other ministers were: Defence, 
General Taha el Hashimi; Finance, Sayid Naji Suwaidi; Justice, 
Sayid Sami Showkat; Public Works and Communications, Sayid 
Omar Nadhmi; Education, Sayid Saddiq Bassam; and Commerce, 
Sayid Amin Zaki. 


IRAN 


March 25.—A Treaty of Commerce with the U.S.S.R. was signed in 
Teheran. 


ITALY 


March 19.—Mr. Welles told the American press in Rome that in 
order to allay a flood of rumours, “‘I wish to state categorically that | 
have not received any peace plan or proposals from any belligerent or 
from any other Government; that I have not conveyed any such 
proposals to any belligerent nor to any other Government; nor am | 
bringing back to the President any such proposal. My mission has been 
solely one of gathering information for the President and the Secretary 
of State as to present conditions in Europe’. 

Mr. Welles saw Count Ciano unofficially, and left Rome for Genoa 

Signor Gayda in his paper said that the developments in the war had 
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already produced significant revelations which were dangerous to 
Italy's interests, and confirmed the utility of the Italo-German partner- 
ship. This “‘solidarity”’ aimed at two essential ends: the construction 
of a juster Europe ‘founded truly upon parity of rights and means of 
the nations; and the defence of Italian interests, concretely regarded 
and defended within the frame of this Europe beside the defence of the 
German interests”’. 

These interests, directly concerned with the developments in Europe, 
ought to be fitted into the frame of the Italo-German alliance, and such 
was the ‘‘essential object’”’ of the Brenner meeting. 

March 20.—Mr. Welles sailed for New York. 

British Government’s Note replying to Italian Note of March 3 
regarding the detained colliers. (See Special Note.) 

The Telegrafo, in a message from London on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech, said his shot at the Dictators produced an enormous impression 
on neutral as well as Italian ears. He must have given way to some 
unforeseen impulse due either to the poor state of his health or to his 
physical exhaustion caused by the tension to which he had lately been 
subjected, or (what was not improbable) to the very severe difficulties 
in which Great Britain was struggling, difficulties which were becoming 
more and more severe in proportion as the possible fields of military 
action were narrowed. 

It then accused him of making “‘gross errors’’ in his speech. 

The Tevere declared that “the Anglo-French betray their uncurable 
belligerency’’, and the Regime Fascista said that “‘the intransigent 
belligerency of the demo-plutocracies fires off its batteries’’. 

The Popolo d’Italia wrote ‘‘on which side exists the intransigent blind 
idea of war 4 outrance the world can clearly see’, and went on to empha- 


' size the solidarity of the interests of Italy and Germany. 


Resto del Carlino declared that “‘the military situation of Germany 
is most brilliant’. As for the blockade, it was a ‘“‘blockade of starvers in 
top hats, and cannot succeed”’. 

The British and French, it went on, “‘do not hear the voice of civiliza- 
tion and of the destinies of a Europe younger, more populous, more 
revolutionary, personified by Italy and Germany, because they are 
slaves of their creed, monopolistic, hedonistic, bourgeois, and pluto- 
cratic, and intend to continue to vex the peoples not placed under their 
yoke’. 

Signature of trade agreement with Rumania. (See Rumania.) 

March 22.—Signor Mussolini, speaking in Rome to a delegation of 
South Tirolese who were remaining in Italy, said the Brenner frontier 
would never again be a cause of controversy between Italy and Germany. 

March 23.—The Prime Minister of Hungary arrived in Rome and 
was met and entertained by Count Ciano. 

A Bill was tabled in Parliament providing for an increase in the home 
forces from 13 to 18 Army Corps. 

March 25.—Count Teleki told the Hungarian press correspondents in 
Rome that there was no change in the intimate relations subsisting 
between Hungary and Italy, both of them “‘non-belligerents”. Count 
Teleki had “‘a long and cordial conversation’’ with the Foreign Minister. 

The 3rd anniversary of the agreements with Yugoslavia was marked 
by an exchange of telegrams between Count Ciano and the Yugoslav 
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Foreign Minister, stating that the agreements had shown their vitality 
and that they responded fully to the interests of the two countries. The 
Foreign Minister also said that ‘to-day, as on the day of signature, 
friendship and co- operation with Yugoslavia is a fundamental tenet of 
Italian foreign policy’’. 

Mr. Playfair, of the British Treasury, arrived in Rome to open trade 
discussions. 

Signor Pavolini’s interview to the Belgrade Vreme. (See Yugoslavia. 

March 26.—Signor Mussolini received Count Teleki, in the presence 
of Count Ciano, and a communiqué stated that during a cordial conversa- 
tion of about 2 hours “‘there emerged the intention to develop further at 
all times the collaboration between the two countries on the basis of the 
Pact of Friendship which is now 13 years old and has been tested by 
events. 

“This friendship harmonizes perfectly with the relations existing 
between Italy and Germany and between Germany and Hungary, as 
well as those between Italy and Yugoslavia”’. 

The two Governments were firmly decided to co-ordinate their action 
in order to preserve peace in the Danubian and Balkan areas. 

Count Teleki, in a press interview, said that Hungary, with her 
traditions of 1,000 years, was patient and could afford to wait, adding 
“This is our frame of mind”’. 

He also said that nothing extraordinary was happening on their 
frontier with Russia, and relations were “‘correct’’. 

Popolo d'Italia, in a note on trade questions, said that Germany 
would supply Italy with at least 8 to 9 million tons of coal annually, 
without any interruption to the normal railway traffic via the Brenner. 

March 27.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, pointed out that Hungary's 
determination to conserve peace did not imply her “‘renunciation of the 
desire to see her unsolved problems definitely cleared up’’. 

Statement on Hungarian policy by the Pester Lloyd. (See Hungary.) 

It was stated in authoritative circles in Rome that the results of the 
conversations with Count Teleki might be classed under 3 heads. First, 
the bases had been established for developing the political and economic 
relations between Italy and Hungary. Secondly, the intention was 
clearly shown that the collaboration between them was not directed 
against any neighbouring States but, on the contrary, aimed at 
harmonizing the interests of all, especially of Germany and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Thirdly, there was the prociaimed determination of Italy and 
Hungary to ‘‘co-ordinate”’ their action for the preservation of peace. 

March 30.—Relazioni Internazionale, dealing with the Balkans, said 
it was wrong to consider that Italy’s hands were tied because she was 
trying to protect them. By the annexation of Albania she had become 
the first Balkan Power and the Balkans had always relied on the 
direction of Italian policy, This, it said, “is only logical, but what is 
not logical is to think that Italy is nailed down watching the Balkans 
Italy is interested in the Balkans, but also, above all, in Europe 
generally and in the Mediterranean. This is an essential point which 
cannot be changed”’. 

As to the report of a possible Italo-German-Russian pact concerning 
the Balkans, “‘all this is false and without any foundation’’. 
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JAPAN 

March 18.—The conclusion of an agreement with Argentina was 
announced, by which Japan would purchase wool, beef, wheat, etc., to a 
value of 30 million yen a year. The Argentine would grant exchange 
facilities on most-favoured-nation terms for the purchase of an equal 
amount of Japanese goods. 

March 22.—The Foreign Minister stated in Parliament that the 
Government would not become involved in European affairs. The Anti- 
Comintern Pact still existed, and its members were expected to take 
measures against the Comintern’s destructive operations. 

He agreed that Japan desired friendly relations with Germany and 
Italy, but also with other States. 

The opening of the Yangtze, he said, was a matter for the military 
authorities in China, and this statement was repeated by the Minister 
for War. 

Mr. J. R. Young, correspondent of the International News Service, 
was sentenced to 6 months’ imprisonment for sending to the U.S.A. 
slanderous articles about the Japanese forces in China. The sentence 
was suspended, and he was released. (He had been arrested on Jan. 21.) 

Setting up of ‘“‘puppet’’ Central Government in Nanking. (See China: 
External Affatrs.) 

March 26.—The Session of the Diet closed after passing over 100 
Government Bills and the Budget. The latter totalled 10,633 million 
yen (£664,560,000) and included a scheme of tax reform estimated to 
produce an additional 800 million a year. 

The Finance Minister stated that the increase in taxation was unavoid- 
able for the attainment of their objectives in China. 

The official policy in China was endorsed by the House without 
qualification. 

March 28.—Speaking at a luncheon of the Japanese-British Society 
Sir Robert Craigie, referring to the divergencies of view between the 
two countries, said he was struck with the extent to which real differences 
had been overlaid by a mass of misunderstanding and misrepresenta- 
tion, fostered by interested third parties. But the truth would out. 

Thorny questions still remained, but he had a definite feeling of 
confidence in the future of Anglo- Japanese relations. 

Both countries were vitally concerned with the events in the great 
continents on whose fringe they were situated. Methods might differ, 
but “both are ultimately striving for the same objective—a lasting 
peace and the preservation of our institutions from extraneous and 
subversive influences . . .” 

March 30.—The Prime Minister, broadcasting an announcement of 
the establishment of Wang Ching-wei’s Government, said China and 
Japan were “embarked on the important mission of sharing the task 
of founding permanent peace in the Far East. . . . In the China affair 
the Japanese Government has consistently set forth its true intention 
of realizing the establishment of a new order on the basis of three 
principles—i.e., good neighbourliness, joint anti-Comintern defence, 
and economic co-operation between the two countries and Manchukuo”’. 

March 31.—Mr. Arita told the press that future facts would prove 
that Japan’s policy in China was neither aggressive nor exclusive. 

A Government statement was issued in which primacy for Japan 
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in the development of Chinese resources was claimed, but in which 
it was asserted that the undertakings given to Japan by the new 
Government would not exclude foreign economic activities which 
“conform to the new situation’. 

As for Wang Ching-wei’s statement that legitimate foreign interests 
would be respected, those interests would have to fit into the “‘new order” 

The Powers were asked to realize that “‘renascent China has started 
on the road to progress, and new developments are about to begin jn 
East Asia’. 

What Japan wanted was that ‘China should make complete her 
independence and freedom on a moral basis, and should proceed in co- 
operation with Japan towards the construction of a new order in East 
Asia, thereby mutually participating in the resulting prosperity’. 


MALAY FEDERATED STATES 


April 1.—The Federal Council approved the special war taxation, 
estimated to produce 8 million Straits dollars (£933,000) a year, to be 
offered to the Imperial Government. Tin and rubber exports were both 
to pay an additional 24 per cent export duty. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


March 21.—Conclusion of agreement with Great Britain on trade 
questions. (See Great Britain.) 

March 22.—A British military aeroplane fell in flames on Dutch 
territory after being engaged by German aircraft near the frontier. 

An official statement was issued reading ‘‘About noon to-day an air 
battle occured over German territory near the Dutch frontier between 
a British ‘plane and one or more Germans. Apparently the British 
‘plane attempted a forced landing and crashed in Dutch territory near 
Kruisdijk. The plane buried itself deep in the ground .. . So far the 
occupants have not been found”’. 

March 27.—Two mer were sentenced to 5 and 2 years’ imprisonment 
respectively for giving information to Germany. 

Reports from the Dutch East Indies stated that German agents had 
recently made large purchases in Java of rubber, copra, palm oil, and 
other raw materials, at prices sometimes over the market rates. 

March 28.—A senior official of the Department of Social Affairs was 
sentenced to 2 years and 8 months’ imprisonment for helping a German 
spy, and his wife to 18 months’ imprisonment, and an official in the 
Economic Department also received a sentence of 2 years. 

A British bomber, flying over Dutch territory near Rotterdam, 
was fired on by fighters and forced down, one of the crew being killed. 
The other 4 were interned. 

March 30.—The crews of two trawlers reported, on returning to 
port, that they had been bombed and machine-gunned by German 
aircraft on March 28. There were no casualties, but it was understood 
that for the time being no more trawlers would leave port. 

Rescue of 8 seamen by British submarine. (See Great Britain.) 


NEW ZEALAND 
March 26.—The Prime Minister, Mr. Savage, died in Wellington. 
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April lw—The Governor-General asked Mr. Fraser, the Deputy 
Premier, to form a Ministry, and Mr. Fraser requested that the Ministers 
should be confirmed in office. 


NORWAY 

March 20.—M. Hambro, the President of the Storting, told the 
foreign press that he had made no anti-Soviet speech, and in fact had 
not mentioned a word about Russia on March 14 either in Parliament 
or in his broadcast. 

The Dagbladet stated that as a result of the Moscow declaration 
further negotiations for an alliance were useless, as it was clear Finland 
could not do anything but bow before Russia. In addition, a discussion 
(on the alliance) would only create a new war. 

March 21.—The Foreign Ministry published the text of a Note 
protesting to the German Government on March 8 against the sinking 
of the Songa, Tempo, Ika, and other ships. The Note declared that the 
Government had the right to demand that neutral ships bringing cargoes 
to Norway should be immune from attack, and that this should apply 
equally to Norwegian vessels sailing between other neutral countries, or 
to a country at war with Germany provided the cargo contained no 
contraband. 

When the ship’s papers proved that the cargo was Norwegian property 
international law did not permit German military force to sink neutral 
ships for the sole reason that there was a possibility they might be 
brought into a control port. The Government suggested that these 
questions should be discussed by representatives of the two countries as 
soon as possible. 

March 24.—It was announced that the Government had lodged pro- 
tests in Berlin on March 18 and 19 against the attacks on the steamers 
Lysaker on Feb. 3 and Brott on March 1, calling for an investigation and 
reserving the right to claim compensation. (The Lysaker was machine- 
gunned and the Brott bombed and machine-gunned, 7 men being killed. 
The German machine continued to fire after the crew had taken to the 
life-boat.) 

March 25.—It was announced that the Minister in London had called 
the attention of the British Government to incidents recently in which 
Norwegian neutrality had been infringed, including instances of flights 
over Norwegian territory by British aircraft and of violations of 
territorial waters by warships. 

March 27.—A German U-boat went aground near Mandel in the 
Skagerrak. 

March 28.—The Government ordered the internment of the crew of 
the U-boat, and issued a statement saying that the German Legation 
had asked for the vessel’s release on the ground that it had entered 
Norwegian waters only owing to rough seas and damage. 

The evidence of the commander, however, had made it clear that 
damage to one of the engines had been caused by the grounding, and 
the weather was not so bad as to make it necessary for the vessel to 
approach the shore. 

March 30.—The Foreign Department stated that a serious protest 
had been lodged in Berlin on Feb. 26 against the sinking of the Steinstad 
off the Irish coast on Feb. 15. 
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April 1.—A semi-official statement was issued (and published jy 
London) showing that the export of Swedish iron ore through Narvik 
to Germany since the war had been only a fraction of that of peac: 
time. It was estimated that probably over 90 per cent of the tota| 
export of ore from Sweden to Germany could go from Lulea and othe; 
Swedish ports if the port of Narvik were closed. 

Exports from Narvik to Great Britain had increased considerabl, 
In January and February they were about double the quantity 9 
January-February, 1939, and totalled 280,146 tons. The total going t; 
Germany in those 2 months was 381,131 tons, but the corresponding 
figure for 1939 had been 963,372 tons. 

The Foreign Minister, in an interview, said the damage done to Nor. 
way by Germany was deeply resented. Britain’s actions against her 
neutrality were of a different kind, touching her material interests not 
so much as her honour and independence. 

He believed it to be to the advantage of all parties that Norway 
should keep out of the war. 


POLAND 


March 18.—The Minister of Public Welfare issued a statement (at 
Angers) giving figures in connexion with the damage done in the 
country. Every month about 150,000 people were driven from Poznania 
into the German “‘Government General’, and 4 million Poles awaited 
this fate. 

In Warsaw, out of 18,000 houses 3,800 had been completely destroyed 
and over 200,000 people needed assistance in food and medicaments 
about 80,000 needing milk. There were about 270,000 Polish children 
in rags. 

At Lodz there was no work in industry, and over half the population 
were suffering famine. 

The Minister added that the lot of 175,000 refugees in Rumania 
Hungary, and the Baltic States was equally distressing. 

March 19.—Reports from Dutch sources stated that an agreement 
had been reached between Berlin and Moscow under which some 14,000 
Poles living in the Russian part of the country were to be transferred to 
the “‘non-annexed”’ provinces in German occupation, in exchange for 
Ruthenes, Ukrainians, and White Russians. 

March 26.—Publication of protest against depopulation of Western 
Poland by eminent Canadians. (See Canada.) 

The Governor-General of German-occupied Poland was reported t 
have issued a decree forbidding non-Jewish doctors to attend Jewish 
patients, and warning non-Jewish hospitals not to take in Jews. All 
Jewish hospitals were stated to have been taken over by the Nazis. 


RUMANIA 


March 18.—Dr. Clodius arrived in Bucarest. 

The Foreign Minister, in a statement in the Senate reiterating the 
Government’s determination to maintain strict neutrality, said ‘‘we 
do not intend to permit our wealth to serve the war aims of anyone”. 
Their economic policy had been one of maintaining normal relations 
with all countries, as well as with those which could supply them with 
the armaments and raw materials they needed. 
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He also said that peace, order, and security had been the three watch- 
words which had headed the final communiqué of the Balkan Entente 
conference. Rumania was determined to persevere in her policy of the 
strictest neutrality; he was particularly glad to have received from 
Italy fresh proofs of an old friendship. 

March 20.—A trade agreement with Italy was signed in Bucarest 
under which exports of oil to that country during 1940 were reduced to 
300,000 tons (as against over 636,000 tons supplied in 1939). 

March 22.—Reports were current in Bucarest that Dr. Clodius had 
presented to the Government a Note demanding further trade con- 
cessions and facilities. According to “‘circles close to the German Lega- 
tion” it informed the Government that Germany could not tolerate the 
“continual changes” being made in Rumania’s foreign trade regulations 
and her system of dealing with foreign currencies. 

The latest trade system was severely criticized, and the Minister of 
Foreign Trade attacked for his part in shaping the country’s recent 
economic policy. 

Rumanian circles denied that any démarche of the nature of an 
ultimatum had been received, and ‘‘a high Rumanian authority” said 
that during a discussion that morning between the German Economic 
Delegation and the Rumanian Delegation ‘“‘the tone of the talks never 
departed from the diplomatic’. 

The King, addressing a delegation of Senators, emphasized that all 
the activities of the country must be dominated by the task of equipping 
the Army, and all efforts must be made and sacrifices endured in the 
interests of national defence. All the individual and collective aspira- 
tions of all the inhabitants of Rumania living within her natural 
frontier must be directed towards the unceasing consolidation of the 
Rumanian fatherland. 

March 23.—Members of the Chamber of Deputies brought to the 
King the reply to the Speech from the Throne, and his Majesty, in 
thanking them, said the foreign policy of the country had been so 
framed to take into account Rumania’s interests only, and therefore 
Rumania would loyally maintain her neutrality, and would try to keep 
the best relations with all countries, neighbours included. 

Reuter’s chief correspondent in the Balkans was expelled from 
Rumania owing to a telegram sent from Sofia attributed to him by 
the authorities. (Ina telegram sent on March 22 he had described certain 
German economic demands as ‘“‘almost amounting to an ultimatum”’.) 

The Minister of Propaganda stated that the negotiations with the 
Clodius mission were proceeding “‘perfectly normally”’. 

March 25.—Dr. Clodius was reported to have left with the Govern- 
ment a Memorandum on the reorganization of agriculture, aimed at 
fostering the cultivation of oleaginous plants. 

March 31.—The Timpul, the organ of the Foreign Minister, expressed 
surprise at Molotoff's statement that no non-aggression pact existed 
with Rumania. It was true there was no bilateral pact, but there was 
the obligation of non-aggression arising out of the Kellogg Treaty, and 
through the signing of the Moscow Protocol of February, 1929, and the 
London Agreement of July 3, 1933, this obligation was completed by 
the definition of an aggressor. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


March 20.—The Prime Minister, opening the Rand show at Johan. 
nesburg, dealt with the Pan-African ideal and said that, to the Union, 
all the continent south of the equator at least, especially the Britis) 
territories, were a matter of economic interest and concern, and the 
Union could only realize its true destiny by keeping that larger African 
point of view clearly before itself. 

This was no question of ‘‘jingoism’” or African imperialism, and did 
not in any way affect the several sovereignties or European loyalties 
or relationships of the communities inhabiting the southern continent, 
It affected the economic interests and development of them all, and, 
“in a large cultural sense, the destiny of us all as co-workers in the 
cause of European civilization in this continent”’. 

Any idea of a sort of Monroe Doctrine belonged to the region of a 
Utopia, but what was practicable and demanding their attention was 
the opening up of communications, the promotion of trade, the develop- 
ment of common economic interests, and collaboration in hammering 
out the general lines of policy. 

April 1.—The House of Assembly passed the War Measures Bill in 
third reading by 75 votes to 55. General Smuts, moving the third read- 
ing, declared that ever since the seizure of Czecho-Slovakia in March, 
1939, it had become clear that Hitler was out for world domination. 
The Franco-British guarantee to Poland was purely a defence measure 
to preserve the peace of the world. 

If Hitler were allowed to conquer one country after another South 
Africa’s turn would come sooner or later, for ‘‘after Poland, South-West 
Africa’. South African interests were vitally affected by the war, and 
that was why he had advocated fighting last September. 

General Hertzog maintained that the war was being fought to pre- 
serve the balance of power. The aim was to crush Germany, and “all 
the nonsense which has been uttered cannot hide this fact from people. 
who know history’”’. 


SPAIN 


March 19.—Statement by the British President of the Board of 
Trade regarding the Trade Treaty. (See Great Britain.) 

March 28.—An air agreement with Italy was signed in Madrid 
providing for the establishment of a service between the two countries. 

April 1.—The anniversary of the end of the war was observed as a 
national holiday, and General Franco reviewed a military parade in 
Madrid. Replying to an address of congratulation at a reunion of 
senior officers of the H.Q. Staff, he referred to the period of decadence 
from which Spain had suffered, and said they had all had to fight to 
raise Spain from that condition; victory, however, had brought heavy 
responsibilities. 

“Spain now exists,’’ he went on, ‘“‘and speaks outright to the world.” 
Nevertheless, insidious attacks would be made byenemies, and he called for 
discipline to meet them. Toachieve Spain’s greatness all must be united. 


SWEDEN 


March 18.—It was announced in Stockholm that the National Fund 
for Finland had so far given 10 million kronor to the Swedish Volunteer 
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Corps, 4 million to the Finnish Government direct, 4 million for the 
urchase of fighter aircraft, and other sums for medical supplies, 
foodstuffs, lorries, etc. 

It was also stated that the first request of France and Great Britain 
to be allowed to send material through Sweden had been received on 
Dec. 31, and granted on Jan. 2, and that towards the middle of January 
it began to arrive. The transit took place with all possible speed, and 
some of the supplies were sent across the ice at the narrowest part of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. 

March 20.—The Foreign Minister made a statement pointing out 
that the alliance with Finland and Norway, under discussion, would be 
purely defensive, and therefore not an infringement of the Finnish- 
Russian treaty terms. 

March 22.—It was announced that about 10,000 men between 21 
and 30, exempted from service at the age of 20 for other than medical 
reasons, were to be called up for 7 months’ training. 

March 23.—It was understood that the Government had instructed 
the Minister in Moscow to ascertain the official Russian view regarding 

'the Tass Agency’s statement that the Soviet opposed an alliance 
between Norway, Sweden, and Finland. 

March 24.—The Minister of Defence, speaking at Malmé, said the 
question of the defensive alliance must not be hastened unduly. 
Finland had not yet recovered from the war, and might need to 
deliberate further on the matter. Whether Sweden joined it or not 
her obvious need now was a powerful national defence, and everything 
possible was being done. Within 2 years the air force would be more 
than tripled, and new warships were being bought as rapidly as they 

' could be supplied. New coastal fortresses were also being constructed 
and equipped. 

He uttered a grave warning to the Communists, ‘“‘who have clearly 
| shown that they are working for a foreign Power’. 

March 25.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Karlstad, emphasized 
that they would have to make a thorough examination of the Finnish 
| proposal for a defensive pact, and, more strictly than ever before, 
care would have to be taken to avoid arousing popular conceptions 
' which did not fully correspond with the real situation. 

' In a way, the question affected the mutual independence of the 
northern countries, particularly as regards foreign policy. 

It was impossible to overlook the fact that there must exist a firm 
-basis of popular consent within the nations themselves for a measure 
which involved breaking away from what had ,been the traditional 
policy for decades. 

M. Hansson revealed that Sweden had told Finland as early as 
Oct. 18 that she could not count on their direct military inter- 
vention. During the negotiations regarding the Aaland Islands “‘it 
seemed merely fair play”, he remarked, “‘to say frankly that the 
refusal to send Swedish troops to the Islands was based on the pos- 
"sibility of Sweden becoming involved in war’’. 

' March 26.—It was announced that tea and coffee would be rationed 
as from next day, when the regulations restricting the import of some 
200 commodities classed as luxuries also came into force. 
It was stated in Stockholm that since the war began currency reserves 
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had fallen by 683 million kronor (£41,800,000) or about 33 per cent. 
The list of commodities to be imported only under licence represented 
an import value of some 150 million. 

The captain of the Utklippen reported, on arrivel at Gothenberg, 
that his ship had been bombed and machine-gunned by German air. 
craft, which dropped incendiary bombs causing 7 fires, and machine. 
gunned the crew when they tried to put them out. 

The Utklippen was in a British convoy, and British warships drove 
the aircraft off. 

March 27.—Four people were sentenced to terms of imprisonment, 
the longest of 3 years, for spying on behalf of Germany. Three of them 
were of German birth. 

April 1.—Statements were read in both Houses of Parliament com. 
prising “‘a complete record of the diplomatic steps taken by the Govern- 
ment in connexion with the Russo-Finnish conflict’’. It disclosed that 
after the British and French Governments, on Dec. 27 and 28, had 
informed the Swedish Government of their readiness to lend indirect 
aid to Finland, in accordance with the Geneva resolution, Sweden 
declared that she would allow transit of such help, strongly recom- 
mending that it be given in such a way that Sweden should not appear 
to take part in any common international action, that deliveries of 
material should have the character of Finnish purchases from abroad, 
and that technicians accompanying the material should be volunteers 
going to Finland in a private capacity. 

On Jan. 13 the British Government informed the Swedish Govern- 
ment that they were disposed to authorize the unofficial recruiting of 
volunteers for Finland. Their answer, given on Jan. 23, was that Sweden 
did not object to the transit of volunteers, provided they were not on 
active service with the Allied forces, but went in small groups and only 
received their equipment after arrival. 

On March 2, M. Daladier sent a personal message to the King and 
the diplomatic envoys made oral representations in the matter of the 
transfer of Allied troops in closed formation. The envoys were orally 
informed of the negative answers given to their preparatory questions 
as to the transit of troops, and the King telegraphed to M. Daladier 
expressing the desire that the projected action should not take place, 
as he had the greatest anxiety as to its consequences. 

On March 11 evening the Finnish Government asked Sweden about 
her attitude to the passage of troops and to a defensive alliance. During 
that night Sweden replied, maintaining her negative attitude to the 
transit of troops, but promising to examine the question of an alliance. 

The formal British request to Sweden to allow the passage of troops 
was made about noon on March 12, in a Note saying that an urgent 
request had been received from Finland for the Allies to appeal for 
permission for their passage through Sweden. In view of the advanced 
stage of the Moscow negotiations, and of the fact that, according to 
M. Tanner’s expressed assurance to Hr. Giinther, no reauest had been 
made to the Allies by Finland. Hr. Giinther replied that the matter 
should be allowed to rest at least till the next day; by which time the 
peace had been signed. 

During a debate the Foreign Minister admitted that the attitude of 
Germany was among the questions which it had been thought advisable 
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not to elucidate in the statement. There existed, he said, no official 
German Note on the attitude of the Reich Government to certain 
hypothetical measures on the part of the Swedish Government. 
“State regulation of shipping came into force. Vessels of over 350 
tons gross register could not undertake a voyage without the permission 
of a Government shipping commission. 

The arrest of 8 Communists in Northern Sweden was reported. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 
March 30.—Signature of Treaty with Turkey. (See Turkey.) 


TURKEY 

March 19.—The Government decreed the extension of working hours 
from 9 to 12 a day in all factories, etc. whose output was considered to 
need increasing. The order applied to women and children as well as 
men. 

March 30.—The Government suspended the publication of the 
German paper Tiirkische Post and the police closed its premises. (It had 
published, under the aegis of the German Embassy, pamphlets un- 
friendly to Turkey, and had carried on German propaganda.) 

A Treaty of Friendship with Syria was signed in Angora. 


U.S.A. 

March 19.—Mr. Hull told the press, in reply to questions about the 
ll-point programme, “I don’t know any more than you. We have 
nothing”’. 

Mr. Welles’ statement to the American press in Rome. (See Italy.) 

Attack on German policy by the Minister in Canada. (See Canada.) 

March 20.—The State Department announced that Germany had 


asked for the withdrawal of American and other Consulates in Warsaw, 
and that the Government had been compelled to accede to the demand, 
but “has reserved all of its rights in the matter”. Representations had 
been made in Berlin pointing out the difficulty of rendering aid to 
U.S. citizens in Warsaw, but “‘the German Government remained 
adamant”’. 

March 21.—The Secretary of State, in a formal reprimand addressed 
to the Minister to Canada, said his words ‘‘contravened the standing 
instructions to American diplomatic officers’, and warned him not to 
repeat the offence. 

March 25.—According to press reports Great Britain and France 
were to be allowed to buy aircraft of the latest type and design. 

March 26.—The Export Managers’ Club in New York was told by 
the Anglo-French Purchasing Commission that the Allies had already 
placed orders for more than $600 million worth of goods. 

March 27.—The Military Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was informed by Army officials, in evidence, that the present 
expansion of aircraft production facilities indicated that the country 
would be able to manufacture between 30,000 and 40,000 planes 
annually by the end of 1940. 

The Secretary for War said that the War Department could agree to 
a delay in the delivery of aircraft ordered without danger to the fulfil- 
ment of the national objective of 5,500 new ’planes by July 1, 1941. 
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March 28.—The Senate Military Affairs Committee defeated, by 5 
votes to 4, a proposal by Senator Lafollette that it should recommend ap 
investigation into the sale of aircraft to the Allies. 

Mr. Welles arrived back in Washington and saw Presiden 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hull. 

March 29.—The Senate, by 44 votes to 41, defeated a proposal that 
all reciprocal trade agreements made in future should be considered as 
treaties requiring ratification by the Senate. 

Publication of White Book in Berlin containing alleged statements 
by Polish Ambassadors in Washington, London, and _ elsewhere 
implicating United States’ policy in the war against Germany. (Sy 
Germany.) 

President Roosevelt told the press that he had only the briefest 
knowledge of the German White Book, and suggested that all propa. 
ganda emanating from Europe should be taken with a grain of salt, 
adding, “with two grains of salt’. 

Mr. Hull, in a formal statement, declared he gave not the slightest 
credence to the White Book, and went on, ‘‘The statements alleged have 
not at any time represented the thought or policy of the American 
Government. I may say most emphatically that neither I nor any of 
my associates in the Department of State have ever heard of such 
conversations as those alleged’. 

President Roosevelt, in a statement given to the press, declared 
that Mr. Welles had been instructed to obtain “information with 
regard to existing conditions’, and he had neither been authorized 
to make nor had he made any commitments involving the United States. 
He had not been empowered to offer and had not offered any proposals 
in the name of the Government, and had not received or brought back 
any proposals from any source. 

The information Mr. Welles had received would be of the greatest 
value to the Government in the conduct of its foreign relations, and 
would be regarded as entirely confidential. The mission had resulted in 
a clarification of the relations between the United States and the 
countries visited and would, the President believed, assist in certain 
instances in the development of better understanding and more 
friendly relations. The statement concluded: 

“Even though there may be scant immediate prospect for the 
establishment of any just, stable, and lasting peace in Europe, the 
information made available to this Government as a result of Mr. 
Welles’s mission will undoubtedly be of the greatest value when the 
time comes for the establishment of such a peace.” 

March 30.—Mr. Hull announced that the Government had ample 
reason for believing that the Government of China at Chungking “has 
had and still has the allegiance and support of the great majority of 
the Chinese people’’, and would ‘‘of course continue to recognize that 
Government as the Government of China’’. 

The new “Central’’ Government had the appearance, he said, of “a 
further step in the programme of one country by armed force to impose 
its will upon a neighbouring country and to block off a large area of the 
world from normal political and economic relationships with the rest 
of the world’’. 

The statement went on to say that, to the U.S. Government, “‘the 
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circumstances, both military and diplomatic, which have attended the 
setting up of the new regime at Nanking do not seem consistent with” 
the intention to respect the political independence and freedom of 
China proclaimed by an “outside Power’. It concluded: 

“The attitude of the United States towards the use of armed force 
as an instrument of national policy is well known. Its attitude and 
position with regard to various aspects of the situation in the Far 
East have been made clear on numerous occasions. That attitude and 
position remain unchanged. The Government again makes full reserva- 
tion of this country’s rights under international law and existing 
treaties and agreements. .. .”’ 

March 31.—Mr. Bullitt and Count Potocki both issued emphatic 
denials of the statements attributed to them in the German White 
Book. The Polish Ambassador also said he never had any conversations 
with Mr. Bullitt on America’s participation in the war. 


U.S.S.R. 

March 18.—Izvestia published a warning to neutral States that if 
they accepted guarantees from the Allies they were entering on a 
perilous course. 

March 20.—The Tass Agency issued a statement regarding a report 
that Finland was negotiating a defensive alliance with Norway and 
Sweden, and a further report that the Soviet Union did not raise any 
objections to such an alliance. 

The second statement did not correspond with the facts. The anti- 
Soviet speech made by the President of the Storting (on March 14) 
proved that Norway’s politics were directed against the Soviet Union, 
and ‘‘the conclusion of a defensive alliance between Finland, Norway, 
and Sweden would therefore be directly and absolutely incompatible 
with the peace treaty concluded between the Soviet Union and 
Finland”’. 

Instruments of ratification of the Treaty with Finland were 
exchanged in Moscow. 

The Moscow wireless, referring to the Brenner meeting, said that 
since their defeat in the North-East of Europe the Allies had turned 
towards Italy. But the Italo-German coal agreement and the meeting 
of Hitler and Mussolini should give them sufficient proof of the fact 
that the ties between those two countries were indissoluble. 

March 22.—The Foreign Commissariat denied, as “a malicious 
fabrication”, a report (from Sweden) that the Government were 
increasing their territorial demands on Finland. 

March 25.—Signature of trade treaty with Iran. (See /ran.) 

March 26.—The Moscow wireless announced that M. Suritz, the 
Ambassador to France, had been recalled, after a demand by the 
French Government. On March 19 the French Chargé d’Affaires in 
Moscow had informed M. Molotoff that his Government regarded a 
telegram sent by the Ambassador to M. Stalin as an intrusion by him 
into the internal political life of France. Certain sentences, in particu- 
lar, were regarded as wanting in tact towards the French Government, 
which had informed M. Suritz that he would no longer be considered as 
persona grata. 

The Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs had handed M. Payart 
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the following reply from the Soviet Government: ‘First, the Govern. 
ment do not consider that there is any foundation for the French 
Government’s decision to consider the Soviet Ambassador as no longer 
persona grata on the strength of the contents of the telegram signed by 
M. Suritz for dispatch to Moscow, in which the French Government was 
not even mentioned. 

“Secondly, inasmuch as the French Government are raising the 
formal question of confidence in M. Suritz, the Soviet Government 
hereby inform them that M. Suritz is being relieved of his duties as 
Ambassador to France.” 

The telegram had contained a statement that the plans of the Anglo- 
French instigators of war who had been trying to fan a war in North- 
Eastern Europe had again suffered defeat, and this sentence had been 
cited by M. Payart. 

March 27.—It was stated in Moscow that as the French objection to 
M. Suritz was of a personal character the incident had been settled by 
his recall. 

M. Maisky’s call on the British Foreign Secretary. (See Great 
Britain.) 

March 28.—Pravda declared that “the supporters of a policy of 
neutrality in the Scandinavian countries’ looked on the proposed 
defensive alliance as “‘new pressure exercised by the Anglo-French war 
bloc on the Scandinavian States and an offensive against the democratic 
rights of the working classes’. 

It also asserted that the new Anglo-Norwegian trade agreement 
reduced Norway to economic slavery. 

March 29.—M. Molotoff’s speech before the Supreme Council of the 
Soviet Union. (See Special Summary.) 


March 31.—The Supreme Soviet adopted a proposal to incorporate 
the Karelian Isthmus in the Karelian Republic to form the “‘Karelian 
Finnish Union Republic’. 

The President of the Foreign Affairs Commission declared that the 
incorporation was in accordance with the wishes of the workers in the 
new territory, and the new Republic would be ‘“‘not only a haven of 
peace and security but also one of the most advanced of the Republics”. 


VATICAN CITY 


March 24.—In a homily during the Easter service the Pope referred 
to the violation of solemnly stipulated treaties and to the application 
of the discoveries of science to the making of war, and said the civilian 
classes, especially the poor, were suffering misery. Men’s minds were 
darkened by hate, and in many places the earth, the sea, and even the 
sky were stained by the blood of brothers. Open cities, agricultural 
villages were set on fire and devastated; unarmed citizens, weak old 
men, and children, were deprived of their homes and killed. 

Only Christ with His law and His grace could renew and restore 
private and public usages and re-establish due balance between riglhits 
and duties, check the desire for conquest, and temper and perfect rigid 
justice with the breath of charity. 

March 27,—The Pope, speaking at an audience to some 4,000 people, 
said that not a few peoples had to-day lost peace because their prophets 
and their rulers had drawn away from God. Some, closing themselves 
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within the pride of human reason, had locked the door to the very idea 
of the Divine, expelling the Creator from creation; others had fled far 
away from Christ and His peace, abjuring centuries of enlightened, 
beneficent, and fraternal civilization, and sinking into the darkness of 
ancient paganism and modern idolatries. 

March 28.—The Pope received Count Teleki in audience. 

March 30.—Osservatore Romano considered that Molotoff’s speech 
was disquieting for all Russia’s neighbours. The Northern countries 
were warned not to conclude any pacts, not even defensive ones— 

“defensive pacts are annoying to aggressors’. 

No less dark was his reference to Rumania, and “‘it must evoke bitter 
feelings that Russia should officially bring forward the question of 
Be ssarabia at a moment when the most unheard-of efforts are being 
made to forget or put aside controversial questions in this sector of 
k ‘UrO} ye 

Molotoff accused the Allies of trying to spread the war while Russia 
intended to remain neutral; ‘‘of Moscow’s neutrality Europe has had 
several examples since September’. 


| YUGOSLAVIA 

March 24.—The Politika, referring to the great interest shown in 
the Balkans by the belligerents, said each side attributed to the other 
the worst of intentions, but ‘‘the people of the Balkan and Danubian 
} area are not ready to wait for the blows of destiny in any fatalistic 
spirit, but have clearly defined their attitude towards all belligerent, 
non-belligerent, and neutral States’’. 

They were full of confidence in their capacity and determination to 
maintain their neutrality and independence. 

March 25. i 
on 3rd anniversary of the Treaty of Belgrade. (See Italy.) 

The Foreign Minister, telegraphing to Count Ciano, said that the 
friendship between the two countries, whose force lay in fidelity, mutual 
esteem, and identity of interests, acquired in present circumstances a 
particular importance and re-engaged them to persevere in the same 
policy of collaboration. 

Vreme published an interview given by the Italian Minister of 
National Culture, who said that Bolshevism still remained the enemy- 
in-chief of culture, freedom, and progress. None the less, the war must 
mean, if not the overthrow, at least a material change in the capitalist 
system. A new order in the world was being prepared in which policy 
would depend upon economics. The present war was merely a transi- 
tion period for the realization of justice and a new world order. 
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